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PEEFACE 



Thes[£ are some, who, in early life, when the heart is 
tender and the affections are pliant, have been led to fix their 
thoughts and hopes on God so firmly, that they pass uninjured 
through the temptations and trials of their lot Placing them- 
selves habitually under His guidance in child-like faith, they 
know nothing of the scepticism which sees Him in the great, 
but not in the small events of life ; in the cataract, but not in the 
drop of dew. They are truly the elect of God. He is their 
buckler and shield of defence. They need no help, but that of 
His works and word, for a knowledge of Him or of themselves. 

But there are many of us differently constituted, or culpably 
dependent upon our own powers, who, in the midst of occupations 
either of a frivolous or useful kind, have given but hasty glances 
at our own hearts, and have offered most imperfect homage to 
God. A consciousness of some hidden evil which affects our 
happiness is not met by an earnest resolution to grapple with 
it ; until, perhaps, some unexpected circumstance, some heavy 
trial, or long-continued affliction, reveals to us our secret sins, 
and we learn in deep humiliation that our religion is a sentiment 
rather than a living principle, and that self-love, entering by 
unsuspected channels, has drawn a thick veil between ourselves 
and our Creator. No peace can now be attained, except by 
an unflinching examination into the inmost recesses of clur 
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hearts ; and though the revelations made to us may, and in 
some instances must, throw a sadness over life, it is a sadness 
that will he sanctified, if, under its influence, we learn to he more 
watchful and humhle, more grateful to God, and more candid 
and forhearing in our judgment of others. 

Yet it is not unfre^uently the case, that when we feel the 
greatest need of God's assistance, and the most anxious desire to 
amend our lives, we are sensible of a listlessness which renders 
oiu: prayers and meditations vague, and produces a disheartening 
sense of estrangement from Him. It is then that the thought 
of another will sometimes awaken thought in ourselves, and hint 
to us the existence of an unwatched weakness, or an imrepented 
sin. With the hope of affording some little assistance to those 
who may feel the need of it, the following Selections have been 
made. Thev are mostly taken from the works of those Divines 
who wrote in the early part of the seventeenth century,* and 

* Their peculiarities of style easily distinguish them firom modem 
writers. Hooker was bom in 1554; Bishop Hall in 1574; Sir Thomas 
Browne, the learned physician, in 1605 ; Fuller in 1608, the birth year of 
Milton; Archbishop Leighton died in 1684; Jeremy Taylor was bom 
in 1613 ; and Dr. Barrow, who was South's junior by three years, in 1630 ; 
Lucas, an admired preacher of the Established Church, died in 1715 : as 
I only know his " Enquiry after Happiness,'^ I have taken the Extract 
on Death, signed by his name, from '*A Manual of Grolden Sentences,*' 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, to which I am also indebted for 
that of Fuller on Forgiveness. " The Art of Contentment " is a treatise 
supposed to be written by the Author of the " Whole Duty of Man." 
The sentences from Wasse and Thomas a Kempis are intentionally not 
arranged in exact order : the former are to be found in a book entitled 
" Hours of Sadness," where it is said that they were copied from a rare 
volume, of" Reformed Devotions," published in 1719, by the Rev. Joseph 
"Wasse, rector of Aynho-on-the-Hill, in Northamptonshire. Abraham 
Tucker, Author of " The light of Nature Pursued," was bom in 1705. 
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who, like Robert Hall and the sainted Channing, formed their 
exalted characters by watchfulness and prayer, and spent their 
holy lives in " ascending to fetch blessings from above, to scatter 
them among mortals." 

For the extracts from the works of living writers, I am 
indebted to the Rev. James Martineau's " Endeavours after the 
Christian Life ;" the Sermons of the Rev. Orville Dewey ; to 
" The Great Atonement," by the Rev. Henry Solly; to " Chris- 
tian Thought on Life," and a Sermon on the " Christian View 
of Future Retribution," by the Rev. Henry Giles; and to 
Dr. Perry's " Prayer Bell for the Universal Church." These 
are the only modem Authors whose stores I have laid under 
contribution, with the exception of the late Rev. R. Hall, 
Dr. Greenwood, Channing, and the Rev. C. Wolfe, better known 
by his " Lines on the Death of Sir John Moore," than by his 
prose productions. 

The omissions are carefully marked. They have been made 
when the extract would have been too long, or when there was an 
allusion to matters unconnected with the subject of the chapter 
in which it is placed. From those parts of the writers* works 
which refer to points of doctrine on which Christians diflfer, I 
have made no extracts ; but delight in helping to afford testi- 
mony to the fact, that the great and good of every creed agree 
in their views on the most important subjects, and incon test ably 
prove that there is but "one Lord, one faith, one baptism." 
I can only hope, in conclusion, that what has been to me a 
source of unmingled pleasure, will, in some degree, prove useful 
and interesting to those who may regard this little book as a fit 
companion for their hours of solitude. 

YARMOvn, March lOtfc, 1851. 
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MEDITATION. 

Mount up aloft tbroagh heavenly contemplation. 

From this dark world, whose damps the soul do blind ; 

And, like the native hrood of eagles* kind, ' 

On that bright Sun of Glory fix thine eyes, 

Cleared from gross mists of fraU infirmities. — Spevscb. 



$^ m^tttathm irf mi| ^art stjall \a nf imitrrstfliiiiing. 
% jlEfflj nruBiteit Ijni iHijH if itli, \\ft i^m irf airrirat tiira?. 

3tft ttif snndts if W{ nniKt^^ dni tire naititattim if nn^ ^srt^ to taxtfitAiii 
m tjnj siglit, d!) I^iri, unj stoiigt^, aui no} rrirt ram:. 



He must know Kttle of the world, and still less of 
His own heart, who is not aware how difficult it is amidst 
the corrupting examples with which it abounds, to main- 
tain the spirit of devotion unimpaired, or to preserve, in 
their due force and delicacy, those vivid moral impressions, 
that quick perception of good, and instinctive abhorrence 
bf evil, which form the chief characteristic of a pure and 
elevated mind. These, like the morning dew, are easily 
briished off in the collision of worldly interest, or 
exhkled by the meridiati "sun. H-emd^' ^fe Tsii^'^'esc^^ ^ 
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frequent intervals of retirement, when the mind may 
recover its scattered powers, and renew its strength by 
a devout application to the Fountain of all grace. — 
Robert HaU. 
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To attain clear and just views of our duties in their 
full extent, of the various virtues and excellences which 
belong to our nature and state, and which must combine 
to render the character perfect, and the life truly happy 
— ^we must employ frequent reflection ; we must dwell on 
the precepts and life of Jesus Christ, in which all human 
excellences are unfolded; we must make our minds 
familiar with the lofty sentiments, pure principles, devout 
and generous affections from which the Christian is called 
to act ; we must consider the various modes in which each 
good disposition will express itself, the proper feelings 
and actions in the various circumstances amidst which we 
are to be placed. 

By this activity of mind on the duties of religion, we 
shall gradually attain a very desirable state of mind, so 
tl^at we shall carry within us, as it were, a chart of Chiis- 
tiamty. Conscience will be prepared with instruction in 
every condition into which we may be thrown. At every 
moment the purest and best feelings and actions, such as 
we shall approve when we review our course, will rise to 
Qur view^ and invite and attract us. This habitual activity 
and quickness of co;nscience, this power of seiziog at the 
first glance on the best rules, on the most becomizig, 
honourable, fit,, and usefril course, is most desirable, if we 
would Jive consistently and escape remorse^ — C^nning^ 
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UiTTHiNKiifG heads^ who have not leaiHed to He 
alone^ are in a prison to themselves, if they be not also 
with others; whereas, on the contrary, they, whose 
thoughts are in a £Eiir and hurry within, are sometimes 
£3iin to retire into company, to be out of the crowd of 
themselves. He who must needs have company, must 
needs have sometinies bad company. Be able to be 
alone. Lose not the advantages of solitude, and the 
society of thyself; nor be only content, but deKght to be 
alone and single with Omnipresency. He who is thus 
prepared, the day is not uneasy, nor the night black 
unto him. Darkness may bound his eyes, not his imagina- 
tion. — Sir Thomas Brovme. 



The art c^ meditation is as heavenly a business as 
any that belongeth either to man or Christian ; and soeh 
as whereby the soul doth unspeakably benefit itself. For 
by this do we ransack oujt deep and false hearth, find out 
our secret ^lemiea, buckle with them, expelthem, aain 
ourselves against their re-entrance. By thiS'We ibiake use 
of all good means> fi^ ourselves to all good^dutids ; by 
thk we descry: our weakness^: obtain jrediess,; pjrevent 
temptatioxks, cheer up oiyr soUtariness^ tetan^rous'ocbli- 
aioBS of delight^ get more light unto otu' knowlef^e, more 
heat to our afiections, inoveHfe to our devolioni^ ; • . i • 
This alone is the remedy of security and worldliness, the 
pastime of saints, the ladder of heaven, and, in short, the 
best improvement of Christianity. "Le^rcL ^ ^Xi^a <5«s!i.n 



and n^kcc iz wto liac : be lihiC ztsner saxi joy, a gitL c i in 

God nor biznAcIi. wrva cocL zac buCL ksov xcA pnctise 
it. And, kov-cTer of oud. scczxr hicdeiL cLoasas luiYe 
eagTOfiiiied h :o :A<r:L<elTe» cid iccrzsfti h vnkm dbezr 
ceUs; ^hiy^ fr-^'^j p^if-^^^^ p- ^^-f'^->^ '^^^^ -"mffyTpiarimn, 
tkroa^h dieir immsnKy Dnxn uuse viaKs wtccii 
an acUTe life, ci^h: UTe che best le&sczre zo 
yet diere is no nun <o ukoi np wiuL aesu^ as not 
times to have a fiK« mind ; acd^LencisnoresieoDaUeBBiiid 
so simple, as not to be able bodi to disoMone unnewhaty 
and to better itself by her secret thon^tsw — Bitiop FMI 



If thou desirest compunction of heart, enter into 
thy closet, and shut out the tomnlt of the world, accnding 
to the advice of the Psahnist, (ir. 4 1 *' Commune with 
TOUT own heart, and in Yonr chamber, and be stilL" 

In thy closet thon shalt find, what abroad tfaon often 
ioeesL Tlie more thoa frequentest thy closet, the moore 
thou wilt like it; the less thoa comest diere, die more 
thou wik loathe iu 

Li silence and in stillness, a religions soul profiteth 
and leazneth the hidden troth of the Holy Scriptures. 
There she findeth rirers of joys, and may be so much the 
more fioniliar with her Creator, by how much the farther off 
she liyeth from all worldly tomnlt — TXoiyMM d Kempis, 



^^0^^*^*^*^*^^^ 
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PRAYKR. 

. . . The high4x>m aool ' 
Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth 
And this diomal soene, she springs aloft— Akknswb. ■ 

Praise, the sweet exhalation of our j oy , 

That j oy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 

Pray'r urdent opians Heaven, leta down a stream . 

Of glory on the consecrated hour 

Of man, ih andienoe with the Deity.— Touno. 



St is pmir to nsi tn iram. EMr iiirtii to. 

<tlrp Inrtr is uiglj initii all tjrifm tjat rail iqraii Sim ; la all tjiat rail imntt 

Sifli IE tnrtlj. 

'B^fm if^ sbSM mkx^mi tos, m^ ^art soft xadsU^^, i^i\ fm^ tta^, 

..miiSsttk. ... 

W^ xmvUn 1^ migjilii arts nf t^ Xari? diIid raa .sjmn fet^ all jiis 

p:ai5j? 

— ^-^ ■■- . ■ 

Prayer^ in its latitude of acceptation^ doth compre- 
hend all devotion^ or worship immediately addressed-unti) 
Almighty God; consisting of praise^ which we render 
to God in regard to His most excellent perfections > and 
glorious works ; of submissive gratulation^ declaring our 
satisfaction in aU the dispensations of His most wi8e>bid 
jtLst FroTidence ; of thanksgivings for the numberless 
great benefits we have received from Him; of acknow- 
ledging our total dependence on Him. and our subjection 
to Him ; of professing faith in Him^ and vowing service 
to Him ; of confessing the sins we have committed ^^^^sssd^ 
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Him^ with the guilt and aggravation of them ; of depre- 
cating the wrath and punishment due to our offences ; of 
petition for all things needfiil and convenient for us ; of 
intercession for others, whose good we, according to duty 
or charity, are concerned to desire and promote; — prayer, 
I say, (although according to its restrained sense, it doth 
only signify one of these particulars, namely, the petition 

acceptation, as it commonly is used, it doth comprise them 
aU. . . . . It is an effectual instrument. worLg in us 
all true good ; it is the channel by which God conveyeth 
spiritual light into our minds, and spiritual vigour into 
our hearts. It is both the seed and the food of spiritual 
life ; by which all holy dispositions of soul, and all honest 
resolutions of practice, are bred and nourished, are aug- 
mented and strengthened in us. It exciteth, it quickeneth, 
it maintaineth all pious affections ; the love of God can 
no otherwise than by it be kindled, fomented, or kept in 
life ; (without it, we certainly shall have an estrangement 
and aversation from Him) ; it alone can maintain a constant 
reverence and awe of God, keeping Him in our thoughts, 
tnd making us to live as in His presence; it chiefly en- 
Uveneth and exerciseth our faith and our hope in God ; 
it 16 that which begetteth in our hearts a savoury relish 
of divine things, which sweeteneth and endeaxeth to our 
soulfi the practice of piety, which only can enable us with 
deHght and alacrity to obey God's commandments ; it 
alone can raise our minds from the cares and concern^ 
ments of this world, to a sense and desire of heavenly 
things. By it, God imparteth strength to subdue bad 
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inclinations, to restrain sensual appetites, to con^>res8 
irregular passions, to evade the allurements to evil and 
the discouragements from good, which this world always 
presenteth ; to support also with equanimity the many 
eroe^es and troubles we must surely meet with therein* 
It is, is^ short, the only bulwark against temptation and 
sin ; the only sure guard of piety and a good conscience : 
no man, indeed, can be a faithfiil servant to God, a real 
j&iend to goodness, a serious practiser of duty, without a 
constant tenor of devotion. — Barrow. 



Whjrn we be in trouble, we doubt of a stranger 
whether he will help us or not ; but our Saviour com- 
manding us to call God ^Father,' teacheth us to be 
assured of the love and good-will of God towards us. 
So by this word ^ Father,' we learn to stablish and to 
comfort our faith, knowing most assuredly that he will 
be good unto us. For Christ was a perfect schoolmaster; 
he lacked no wisdom ; he knew his Father's will and 
pleasure ; he teacheth us, yea, and most certainly as- 
s^ureth us, that God will be no cruel judge, but a loving 
Father. Here we see what commodities we have in this 

word. Father, In that we call Him ^ Father,' 

His will aiid fatherly a&ctions are expressed; that we 
call Him ^ Heavenly Father,' His might and power. His 
omnipotency is expounded unto us. So that you perceive 
that He is both loving and kind toward us ; that He 
beareth a good will, and also is able to hebj^ ^\fc ^«i 
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defend us from all our enemies^ spiritual and temporal. 
Therefore, let us put our trust and confidence in Him ; 
let us not despair of His help, seeing He is so loving, 
kind, and gentle towards us ; and then, so mighty, that 
He hath all things in His hands. This affection and love 
towards us passeth all motherly affections^^ — Latimer. 



Fervent prayers stretch forth a strong, wide, ex- 
tended wing, and while the birds of night hover beneath, 
they mount aloft, and point out, as it were, the proper 
seats to which we should aspire. For certainly there is 
nothing that cuts the air so swiftly, nothing that takes so 
sublime, so happy, so auspicious a flight as prayer, which 
bears the soul on its pinions, and leaves far behind all 
the dangers and even the delights of this low world of 
ours. — Leighton. 



Upon what account is it that prayer becomes preva;- 
lent with God, so as to procure us the good things we 
pray for? I answer upon this ; that it is thfe fulfilKtig of 
that condition, upon which God has jfreely promised to 
convey His blessings to men. God, of His own absolute 
unaccountable good-will and pleasure, has thought fit to 
appoint and fix upon this, as the means by which He "will 
supply and ansiwer the wants of mankind.-^fibt^A. 
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It is written, Ask, and ye shall receive ; Seek, and 
ye shall find ; Knock, and it shall be opened unto you : 
but no expositor ever understood thereby that we should 
receive indiscriminately whatever we please to ask for. 
The wisest among us may sometimes ask for things that 

would be mischievous to them if granted 

We are taught to understand by the promise, that God 
will give the devout worshipper, what He knows in His 
wisdom will be good for him. 

It has pleased God to make the right exercise of 
our free-will, one among the causes of procuring the 
good that shall befal us, and to render the good He 
gives us effectual or not, according to the disposition 
and temper wherewith we receive it ; therefore, prayer, 
having a natural efficacy to mend the state and disposition 
of the heart, will enable us to reap the benefit of those 
good things He has procured for us, and put into our 
power. So it is truly said. Ask, and ye shall receive ; 
for though we cannot move God to do any single thing 
He would not have done without our prayer, we may 
move ourselves thereby, till we come within the stream 
of His blessings. — Tucker, 



Thy will, O God, as it is always holy, so in what 
Thou hast decreed to do with us, is secret, and in what 
Thou wouldst have us to do with Thee, is revealed. It is 
Thy revealed will that must regulate both our actions and 
our prayers It may be that I may lawfully sue to Thee 
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for what Thou hast decreed not to grant. • . . O God, 
give me the grace to follow Thy reyealed will, and to 
submit myself to Thy secret. What Thou hast com- 
manded I know I may do ; what thou hast promised 
I know I may trust to. What Thou hast in a generality 
promised to do, may, in some particular cases, by the 
just decree of Thy secret coimsel be otherwise determined. 
If I ask what Thou hast decreed to do, I know I cannot 
but obtain. If I ask what Thou hast warranted, (notwith- 
standing the particular exception of "[Diy secret will) 
diough I receire it not, yet I receive not pardon only, 
but acceptation. God, give me grace to steer myself 
astd my prayers by Thy revealed will, and humbly to 
stoop to what the event shows to have been Thy secret 
wll.--^i3e^Ao{9 HaiL 



Never pretend that thou hast a heart to pray, while 
thou hast no heart to giee ; since he that serves Mammon 
with his estate, cannot possibly serve God with his heart. 
For, as in the heathen worship of God, a sacrifice without 
a heart was accounted ominous; so, in the Christian 
worship of Him, a heart without a sacrifice is worthless 
and impertinent. — South. 
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If yoa bethink yourself of any crime, 
UnreoonciTd as yet to heaven and grace. 
Solicit for it straiglit.— Sbakipbabb. 

On the breath of the morning air, 
S«Qd upward the ino^ist of grateful prayer; 

Thesi kneel, while the watching •tars ar» bright, 

And giye your last thoughts to the Quardian of night— Wabb. 



f^ri t^ X^nxir wail ntntmaitir jrif Imttng-kinititisi is t^ iuq-fim;, w&kfkt 
niglt ^s nntg s|ail to wi^ va, snk iiq ifxtx/it tntfat t^f Adrnf iin( \ia. 
Mttt m^ fimxi^ to pq, auk mt ti fant. 
St Witt fist intu tjft msostaiE ta ifxvf, adt ntnthuak all aiglft hpssfti 



If we do not depute vacant seasons^ and fix period!- 
cal returns for devotions, engaging ourselyes by firm 
resolution^ and inuring our minds by constant usage to 
the strict observance of them, secluding from th«n, as 
from sacred enclosures, all other businesses, we shall 
often be dangerously tempted to neglect it, we shall be 
comntonly listless to it, prone to defer it, easily seduced 
from it by the encroachment of other affairs^ or entice^- 
ment of other {^asures. It is requisite that our BQvia 
also (no less than our bodies), should have their meals^ 
settled at such intervak as the maiiitenance of l^eir Ufe, 
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* 

their health, their strength and vigour do require ; that 
they may not perish or languish for want of timely repasts ; 
that a good appetite may duly spring up, prompting and 
instigating them, that a sound temper and robust con- 
stitution of soul may be preserved by them. — Barrow, 



'v^^'wv.v "to-v ^rvA»«»v^N 



Every time that is not seized upon by some other 
duty, is seasonable enough for prayer ; but let it be per- 
formed as a solemn duty, morning and evening, that God 
may begin and end all our business ; that the out-going 
of the morning and evening may praise Him; for so we 
bless God, and. God blesses us. And yet, fail not to find 
or make opportunities to worship God at some other 
times of the day; at least, by ejaculations and short 
addresses, more or less, longer or shorter, solemnly or 
without Solemnity, privately or publicly, as you can, or 
are permitted ; always remembering, that as every sin is 
a degree of danger and unsafety, so every pious prayer 
attd well-employed opportunity is a degree of return to 
Efe and pardon. — Jerefny Taylor, 



Were we acquainted with the way of intermixing 
Yadij thoughts, ejaculatory eyeings of God in our ordinary 
ways, it would keep the heart in a sweet temper all day 
l6ng, and have an excellent influence in all our ordinary 
actions and holy pcfrformances, at those times when we 
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apply ourselves solemnly to them. Our hearts would be 
near them ; not so far off to seek and call in, as usually 
they axe through the neglect of this. This were to walk 
with God indeed; to go all the day long as in our Father's 
hand ; whereas, without this, our praying morning and 
evening looks but as a formal visit ; not delighting in 
that constant converse which yet is our happiness and 
honour, and makes all estates sweet. This would refresh 
us in the hardest labour ; as they that carry the spices 
from Arabia, are refreshed with the smeU of them in their 
journey, and some observe that it keeps their strength 
and saves them from fainting. — Leighton. 



Every man, according to his particular inclinatipn, 
will lard his business and besprinkle all his actions with 
cares and wishes, tending to the. enjoyment of what he 
most esteemeth and affecteth : so may a good Christian, 
through all his undertakings, wind in devout reflection 
and pious motions of soul, toward the chief object of his 
mind and affection. Most businesses ^ave wide gaps ; all 
have some chinkd, at which devotion may slip in. Be we 
never so urgently set or closely intent on aiiy work (be 
we feeding, be we travelling, be we trading, be we 
studying); nothing yet can forbid but that we may 
together wedge in a thought concerning God's goodness, 
and bolt forth a word of praise for it ; but th^t we may 
reflect on our sins, and ispend a penitential sigh on thetn ; 
bu< that ^ we may descry our need of Gc^^^ V<^^ ^ss^ 



SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 

Never guiltless may I speak of Him, 

Th* Incomprelienslble ! save when with awe 

I praise Him, and with faith that inly/e«2f .— Colbbidoe. 

Expression U the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decont as more suitable. — ^Popb. 

The prayers I make, will then be sweet indeed. 
If Thou the Spirit give by which I pray. 
My unassisted heart is barren clay. 

Which of its native self can nodiing feed. — Wobdswo&th. 

4 
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Right prayer requireth the whole heart, for there 
is no greater thing in the world than right prayer. For 
prayer, joined with faith, is the instrument wherewith we 
receive the benefits of God. Now, when faith and prayer 
are joined together, it is impossible but God heareth it ; 
for they must needs go together, for else it ariaileth 
nothing, excepting faith be joined with it, as Christ said 
unto the Centurion, " According to thy feith, be it unto 
tbee. ""^Z/atimer. 
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The finding words and expressions for prayer, is the 
proper business of the brain and the invention ; and the 
finding devotion and aflfection to accompany and go along 
with those expressions, is properly the work and business 
of the heart. — South. 



*<^»^>^^>^>^I^M»^^^*^^^W*^^>^#%^*»^i*%^l^^»»M^^» 



The want of this preparing of the heart to speak in 
the Lord's ear, by the consideration of God and ourselves, 
is that which fills the exercise of prayer with much guilti- 
ness ; makes the heart careless, and slight, and irreverent, 
and so displeases the Lord, and disappoints ourselves 
of that comfort in prayer, and those answers of it, of 
which, otherwise w^ should have more experience. We 
rush in before Him with any thing, 'provided we data 
tumble out a few words, and do not weigh these things 
and compose our hearts with serious thoughts and con- 
ceptions of God. The soul that studies and endeavours 
this most, hath much to do to attain to any right appre- 
hensions of Him ; (for how little know we of Him !) yet 
should we, at least, set ourselves before Him as the pute^ 
and greatest Spirit — a Being infinitely more exoellent 
than our minds or any creature can conceive. — Leighton. 



*^^^^i^^^»^^>rf%»^^^>^^»»^>^>^i<»^^^^i^»^i^>^»^>^l^^^^>^l^>^^ 



Prayer is an arrow : if it be drawn up but a little, 
it goes not fat ; but if it be pulled up to the head, it 
flies strongly and pierces deep ; if it be dribbled forth of' 
careless lips, it falls flown at our feet. — •JJis&ojj' HoXl. 
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It is not lengthy nor copiousness of language^ that is 
devotion, any more than bigness is valour^ or flesh the 
measure of the spirit. A short sentence may be often- 
times a large and a mighty prayer. Devotipn so managed 
being like water in a well, where you have Aihiefls in 
a little compass ; which surely is much nobler than the 
same carried out into many petit creeping rivulets, with 
length and shallowness together. Let him who prays 
bestow all that strength, fervour, and attention upon 
shortness and significance, that would otherwise run out 
and lose itself in length and luxuriance of speech to no pur- 
pose. Let not his tongue outstrip his heart; nor presume 
to carry a message to the throne of grace while that 
stays behind. Let him not think to support so hard 
and weighty a duty with a tiredj languishing, and be- 
jaded devotion. To avoid which, let a man contract his 
expression when. he cannot enlarge his affection, still 
remembering, that nothing can be more absurd in itself 
nor more unacceptable to God, than for one engaged in 
the great work of prayer to hold on speakinff after he 
has left off praying, and to keep the lips at work ^wheti 
the spirit can do no more. — South. 



Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 
our thoughfis, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our 
tempest; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un.- 
troubled thoughts ; it is the daughter of charity, and the 
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sister of meekness ; and he tJicit prsiyd to God with fin 
angry^ that is^ with a troubled akid discomposed spirit^ 
is like him that retires into a battel td ineditate^ and 

• 

sets up his closet in the ont-^iidrters of an ahny^ and 
chooses a frontier garHsoii to be wise in. Ahget is a 
perfect alienation of the mind from prayer^ and therefore 
is contrary to that attention which presents our prayers 
in a right line to God. For so have I seen a laxk rising 
from his bed of grass^ and soaring upwards^ singing as 
he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above 
the clouds ; but the p6or bird was beaten back with the 
loud sighing!^ df on eastern wind, and hi^ t^otioti made 
irregular and indonstent, descending more at eVfery breath 
of the telnpest than it cfoiild recover by the libration aliid 
frequent Ti^eighing of its Wingt^; till the little creature 
was fijrced to sit down and pant, and stay till the stortri 
was over ; and then it niade a prosperous flight, and did 
rise sttii sing,- as if it had learned music and motion from 
an ahg^l, as he passed sctoetimes through the air, about 
his ministries here below : so is the prayer of a good man ; 
whett his stflairs have required busSness, and his business 
wa^ matter bl discipline, and his discipline was to pass 
upon a sinning person, or had a design of charity, his 
dttty iinet with the infirmities of a man, and finger was 
its instrument^ and the instrument became stronger than 
the prime agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled the 
man ; and then his prayer was broken, and his thofughts 
were troubled, and his words went up towards a cloud, 
and his thonglits pulled them back again, and made 
them without intention; and the good mm^Y^^^^^^*^^ 
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infirmity, but must be content to lose the prayer, and 
he must recover it when his anger is removed, and his 
spirit is becabned, made even as the brow of Jesus, and 
smooth like the heart of God; and then it ascends to 
heaven upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwells 
with God, till it returns, like the usefiil bee, loaden with 
a blessing and the dew of heaven. — Jeremy Taylor, 



Prayer gives intensity to the consciousness of our 
connection with God, lifts us out of our narrowness into 
communion with the Infinite ; teaches us to regard our 
interests as embraced withm the immense designs of 
Providence, opens to us a view of our relations to the 
universe and all spirits. We come to Him who has the 
well-being of all creatures in His control ; in whom the 
whole good of the universe is concentrated. Can we 
approach Him, absorbed in selfish wants ? We come to 
the Spiritual Father, who desires our perfection, whose 
law of rectitude is immutable, whose will of goodness is 
supreme, who abhors evil. Must not every desire become 
purified in such a presence ? God always regards us in 
our connection with other beings ; every gift bestowed 
upon us or withheld from us, will aflfect them as well as 
us. Should not our petition be then, to receive only 
what the Universal Father sees to be best for all as for 
ourselves ? The true spirit of prayer is a submission of 
ourselves to the good of the whole, to the purposes of 
Infinite Love. — Channing. 
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Would you have yourselves raised to, and continued 
and advanced in, a spiritual heavenly temper, free from 
the surfeits of earth, and awake and active for heaven — 
Be incessant in prayer. But thou wUt say, I find nothing 
but heavy indisposedness in it, nothing but roving and 
vanity of heart ; and so, though I have used it some time, 
it is still unprofitable and uncomfortable to me. Although 
it be so, yet hold on, give it not over. Or need I say 
this to thee ? Though it were referred to thyself, wouldst 
thou forsake it and leave off? Then what wouldst thou 
do next? For if there be no comfort in it, far less is there 
any for thee in any other way. If temptation should so 
far prevail with thee as to lead thee to try intermission, 
either thou wouldst be forced to return to it presently, or 
certainly wouldst fall into a more grievous condition, and 
afrer horrors and lashings, must at length come back to 
it again, or perish for ever. Therefore, however it go, 
continue praying. Strive to believe that love thou canst 
not see ; for where sight is abridged, there it is proper 
for faith to work. If thou canst do no more, lie before 
thy Lord, and look to Him, and say, " Lord, here I am ; 
Thou mayest quicken and revive me if thou wilt, and I 
trust Thou wilt ; but if I must do it, I will die at Thy 
feet. My life is in Thy hand, and Thou art goodness 
and mercy ; while I have breath I will cry, or if I cannot 
cry, yet I will wait on, and look to Thee." — LeigMon. 



Bended knees, whilst you are clothed with pride ; 
heavenly petitions, whilst you are hoarding up treasurer 
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upon earth ; holy deyotio|iB, whilst you live in the follies 
of the world; prayers of meekness and charity^ whilst 
your heart is the seat of spite ajud resentment ; hours of 
prayer, whilst; you give up dayis and years to idle diver- 
sions, impertinent visits, an4 fppU^l^ pleasures; ^e aa 
absurd, unaccepts^ble service \q pod> as forms of thanks- 
giving from a person that Uv^s in rppinings ptd diaoontent. 
So that, unless the conunon course of our lives be 
according to the common spirit of our prayers, our prayers 
are so far from being a real or sufficient degree of devo- 
tion, that they become an empty lip-labour, or, what is 
worse, a notorious hypocrisy. — Law. 



^■^^i^»^^*i^^^h^^>^t^^^^>^^^^>^>.^i^^^^»^^^^^M^<^^#S^»>»^*« 



CONSCIENCE. 



To prayer, rejieiitaaoe and obedience due, 
Though but endefkYour'd with sincere iutenty . 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 
And I will pteee wiUiia.them a* a goide 
My umpire, Conscience ; whom if they will hear, 
Light after light, well used, they shall iittainj ' 
And to the end per8isting,<8afe arrive.— Miltov. 



% t^at MiMjr iqni;^li(, maUtrtlTr j^^ 

%f Inilit^ tl[i ITirit poBsA b{f sxHm gnat flidt stnntg tnhdt rntt tlir mmnttaiiii^^ 
soil bite in iptmi^mks MmVftXttt ; imt t^ tvA vmraAii 
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OuB Qonscieuce is a book in which our thoughts^ 
words^ and aqtiaius are registered. This book sometimes 
opens itself (when cnxx mind is troubled), and reproaches 
and moves us to eha^g6 our lives. But this book pre- 
sently shuts again, because we (attend not to it) do nott 
make application enough to take advantage of these 
good motions we make within us, because they are not 
const;ant.-^i^22^. ; 
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There is scarce in nature any thing so wild, so 
untractable, so unintelligiUe, as a man who hath no 
bridle of conscience to guide or check him. A profane 
man is like a ship without anchor to stay him, or rudder 
to steer him, or compass to guide him, so that he is 
tossed with any wind and driTen with any wave, none 
knoweth whither ; whither bodily temper doth sway him, 
or passion doth huny him, or interest doth pull him, or 
example leadeth him, or company inreigleth and haleth 
him, or humour txansporteth him; whither any such 
variable and unaccountable causes determine him, or . 
divers of them together distract him; whence he so 
rambleth and hovereth, that he can seldom himself tell 
what in any case he should do, nor can another guess 
it; so that you cannot at any tune know where to find 
him, or how to deal with him ; you cannot with reason 
ever rely on him, so unstable he is in all his ways. He 
is in effect a mere child, all humour and giddiness, 
somewhat worse than a beast ; which, following the in- 
stinct of its nature, is constant and regular, and thence 
tractable, or at least so untractable, that no man will be 
deceived in meddling with him. Nothing therefore can 
be more unmanly than such a person — nothing can be 
more unpleasant than to have to do with him. 

But a pious man, being steadily governed by con- 
sdence and a regard to certain principles, doth both 
understand himself, and is intelligible to others: he 
presently descrieth what in any case he is to do, and 
can tend^ an account of his acting: yoa may know 
him clearly^ and assuredly tell what he will do, and may 
tberefore fully confide in him. — Bamwo. 



CONSCIENCE. S5 

There is great difference in sins and actions^ whether 
truly or seemingly offensive ; there are gnats and there 
are camels : neither is there less difference in consciences. 
There are consciences so wide and vast that they can 
swallow a camel^ and there are consciences so strait as 
that they strain at a gnat. Yea, which is strange to 
observe, those very consciences which one while are so 
dilated that they strain not at a camel, another while are 
so drawn together by an anxious scrupulousness, that 
they are ready to be choked with a gnat. — Bishop Hall, 



^^*^t^^^»^*^^^i^t^>^t^^^t0^0^0^^^^^>^^^^^*^^^t^*^^*^t^t^' 



That conscience alone is good which is much busied 
in this work, in demanding and answering, which speaks 
much with itself and much with God. This is both the 
sign that it is good, and the way to make it better. That 
soul will doubtless be very wary in its walk which takes 
daily account of itself, and renders up that account unto 
God. It will not Kve by guess, but naturally examine 
each step beforehand, because it is resolved to examine 
all after ; will consider well what it should do, because 
it means to ask over again what it hath done, and not 
only to answer itself, but to make a faithfiil report of aU 
unto God ; to lay all before Him continually upon trial 
made ; to tell Him what is in any measure well done, as 
His own work, and bless Him for that; and tell Him too, 
all the slips and miscarriages of the day, as our own ; 
complaining of ourselves in His presence, and still en- 
treating free pardon, and more wisdom to walk more 
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hoUly and exactly, and gaining, even by our fidlings, 

more humility and more watchfulness 

If CkristiauB in Aefr progress in grace would «ye this 
most, that the conscience be growing purer, the heart 
more spiritual, the affections more regular and heavenly, 
their outward carriage would be hoUer; whereas, the 
outward work of performing duties, and being much 
exercised in religion, may, by the neglect of this, be 
labour in vain, and mend nothing soundly. To set the 
outward actions right, though with an honest intention, 
and not so to regard and find out the inward disorder 
of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is but to 
be still putting the index of a clock right with your 
finger, while it is foul or out of order within. Oh ! but 
a purified conscience, a soul renewed and purified in its 
temper and affections, wiU make things go right without, 
in all the duties and acts of our callings. — Leightofi. 



^i^t^^^^^^^^^t^>^^'m^0^^^*m ^^^ 



It is infinitely absurd to think that conscience can 
be kept in order without frequent examination. If a man 
would have his conscience deal clearly with him, he 
must deal severely with that. Often scouring it and 
cleansing it will make it bright ; and, when it is so, he 
may 9ee himself in it. And, if he sees any thing amiss, 
list thi^ satisfy him> that no man is> or can be the worse 
for knowing the worst of himself. On the contrary, if 
consaience, by a long neglect of, and dis-acquaintance 
wiA itself, comes to contract an inveterate rust or soil^ 
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a man may as well expept to 8^e his. face in a ini^d wall, 
as that such a cpAsoience should give him a true report 
of his condition : pa, it leav^ him wholly in the dark, as 
to th^ greatest cp^cem he has in both worlds. — South, 



Some have sluices in their consciences, and can 
keep them open, or shut them as occasion requires. — 
Fuller^ 

■ • « ■ ■ - ■ 

fx is a t^e word of thjB Apostle, " God is greater 
than our conscience;" and surely none bi^tHe: under 
that gr^a); Go49 the supreme power on earth is the con-* 
science. Every man is a little world within himself; 
and in this little world there is a Court of Judicature 
erected, wherein, next under God, the conscience sits as 
the supreme judge, from whom there is no appeal ; that 
passeth sentence upon all our actions, upon all our 
intentions ; for our persons, absolving one, condemning 
another; for our actions, allowing one, forbidding another. 
K that condemn us, in vain shall all the world beside 
acqidt us ; and if that clear us, the doom which the world 
passeth upon us, is frivolous and ineffectual. I grant, 
this judge is sometimes corrupted with the bribes of hope, 
with the weak fears of loss, with an undue respect of 
persons, with powerful importunities, with false witnesses, 
with forged evidences, to pass a wrong sentence upon 
the person or cause, for which he shall be answerable 
to Him that is higher than the highest; but yet this doom 
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(though reversible by the tribunal of Heaven), is still ob- 
ligatory upon earth : so as it is my fault that my conscience 
is misled : but it is not my fault to follow my conscience. 
...... How much need have I therefore, O my God, 

to pray that thou wouldst guide my conscience aright ; 
and keep this great judge in my bosom from corruption 
and error ! and what need hath this intestine arbiter of 
mine to take special care that he may avoid all misinfor- 
mations that may mislead his judgment, and all the base 
suggestions of outward advantage or loss that may deprave 
his affections ! And, oh ! Thou that only art greater than 
my conscience, keep me from doing aught against my 
conscience. I cannot disobey that, but I must offend 
Thee, since that is but Thine officer under Thee, and 
only commands for Thee. — Hall. 



SELF-EXAMINATION. 



O blind and doting yanity of z^en, 
That hath each power to hide us from ourselves; 
And, where our knowledge should be most at home, 
Makes most a stranger of it— Hebbb. 

Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And in the morning what thou hast to do ; 

Dress and undress thy soul : Mark the decay 

And growth of it: If with thy watoh, that too 

Be down, then wind up both: Since we shall be 

More surely jndg'd, make thy accounts agrees— Obobob Hbbbbbt. 



{(ah ^ti ti pnrsBlias i^at pnc ^arts hr imt hnissi. 
tri ns sisxi^ aair tn^ aar maxfi, aait tarn again nnta i^ X^nrit. 
% lantman^it mitti ini| anm ^axt, aait mq spirit mit !riligmt stmif. 
^atrji aidr paij^ tjiat r^ rntn: nat inta tm|itatian. 



Retire^ O my soul! try thy thoughts; search 
narrowly and examine their chief scope and direction. 

Where dost thou place thy supreme felicity? And 
whither tend thy most ardent desires ? 

Go to the children of this world, the wise, but not 
for their souls ; and learn of them to pursue thine interest. 

Do they build in the countries through which they 
travel? Do they not purchase their estates where they 
intend to dwell ? 
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And shall they teach and we not be instructed ; but 
shall we still go on to build our best hopes on so sandy a 
foundation as this perishable earth ? 

Where our stay can be of no long continuance; 
where we have no security that we shall abide beyond 
the passing moment ! — Wasse, 



^^^)0^>^0^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^S^0^^0*^t^^^t^^^^^^>^l^t^»^>0^^^>^ 



The most frequent impediment to men's turning 
the mind inward upon themselves is, that they are afraid 
of what they shall find there. There is an aching hollow- 
ness in the bosom, a dark> cold speck at the heart, an 
obscure and boding sense of a somewhat that must be 
kept out of sight of the conscience ; some secret lodger, 
whom they can neither resolve to reject or retain.— 
Coleridge. 



Just consider what a delightftd occupation would 
self-examination become, if we had any reason to suppose 
that our hearts would make a favorable report. Every 
man loves to hear his own praises, if he believes them to 
be true. Oh ! if we had any idea that our own heart 
woidd praise us, there would not be a more delightftd 
task upon earth than that of examining ourselves. How 
eagerly should we steal away to our closets and our 
Bibles, if we thought that we should come away satisfied 
with ourselves/— approving ourselves,-— assured that all 
was safe within ! How happy should you be in weighing 
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your hearty if you thought you should find it really a light 
and an easy one I How happy shoidd you feel in locking 
at it over and over^ and again and again^ if you thought 
you should find it good and pure and holy* What a 
luxury would it be to start a new virtue at every step of 
our inquiry, to indulge in the contemplatbn of our own 
goodness, and the applause of our own consciences ; and 
what a beautiful thing would the Bible appear to us, if 
we thought that at every page we turned, we read our 
own salvation. — Wolfe. 



^0^0t0^^k0t^0^^^^^^0^^^^^^0*^*0^0^^^*0^^^f^^>^f^m 



The heart may be engjaged in a little business, if 
thou watch it not, as in many and great affairs. A man 
may drown in a little pool as well as in a great river, if 
he lie down and plunge himself into it, and put his head 
Tinder water.r— X^A^ian. 



9i^»^^0^r^r^i^^^0^0^0^^0^^^^^0^m^t0^m^t0^^*^»^^m0^^>^>^t^»^*0 



"Wb do fireqilently hug ourselves (or rather shadows 
in our rootn), admiring ourselves for qualities not really 
being in us, applauding ourselves for actions nothing 
worth, such as proceed firom ill principles and aim at bad 
ends ; whereas, did we turn our thoughts inwards, and 
regard what we find in our hearts, by what inclinations 
we are moved, on What grounds we proceed, we should 
be ashamed, and see cause rather to bemoan than to bless 
ourselves : descending into ourselves, we miglct perchance 
discern that most of our gallant performances (such as^ 
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not considering our hearts, we presume them to be), are 
derived from self-love or pride ; from desire of honor or 
love of gain ; from fear of damage or discredit in the 
world, rather than out of love, reverence, and gratitude 
towards God — of charity, compassion, and good-will 
towards our brethren — of sober regard to our own true 
welfare and happiness : which are the only commendable 
principles and grounds of action.-— 5arrot^. 



If men having done amiss let it slip as though 
they knew no such matter, what is there to stay them 
from falling into one and the same evil ? To call our- 
selves sinners availeth nothing, except we lay our faults 
in the balance, and take weight of them one by one. 
Confess thy crimes to God ; disclose thy transgressions 
before thy Judge by way of humble supplication and 
suit, if not with tongue, at the least with thy heart, and, 
in this sort, seek mercy. A general persuasion that thou 
art a sinner will never so humble nor bridle thy soul, as 
if the catalogue of thy sins, examined severally, be con- 
tinually kept in mind. This shall make thee lowly in 
thine own eyes ; this shall preserve thy feet from falling, 
and sharpen thy desires towards all good things. The 
mind, I know, doth hardly admit such unpleasant re- 
membrances, but we must force it ; we must constrain it 
thereto. It is safer now to be bitten with the memory, 
than hereafter with the torment of sin. — Hooker, 
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What objects interest me most ? Is my mind in 
such a state^ that a certain change of circumstances would 
leave me desolate^ leave my mind craving and empty, 
leave me nothing to live for^ cast a gloom on all my 
prospects ? What is it round which my affections cleave ? 

Will not thoughts take a direction from the end, 
temper, and disposition ? do they not originate in active 
principles ? All my thoughts, however unobserved, have 
relations expressive of my character. Let me perpetually 
examine whether subjects of thought are not so related 
to myself, as to flatter or excite some selfish passion. 

Let me not be an egotist in thought Our 

objects of thought should be chosen with a view to sanctity 
of heart, to conformation of our nature to God and 
Heaven, There should be some rule or law by which 
to judge our thoughts. One general rule is. Are my 
thoughts pleasing to God ? Another is, Are they useful ? 
— Channing, 



ExcsLLBNOES [in ourselves] are not inspired by 
being contemplated. He who delights to' survey them, 
contributes nothing by that exercise to their prosperity 
or growth ; on the contrary, he will be tempted to rest in 
the self-complacency they inspire, and to relax his efforts 
for improvement. Their purity and lustre are best pre- 
served in a state of seclusion, from the gaee even of the 
possessor. But witJi' respect to the faults and imperfec- 
tions with which y^e are encompassed, it is just the 
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reterse ; — the more tibiey are reflected on, the more fiilly 
they are detected and exposed; the greater is the proba- 
bility that their growth will be impeded, and a rirtaous 
resolution evinced to extirpate and subdue them. To 
think much upon our sins and imperfections, is to turn 
ourselves to that quarter in which our business lies. 
Meditating much on our virtue^ and good deeds is a use- 
less occupatidn,since they will thrive best when abandoned 
to a partial oblivion. — Mobert JSaili 



Thou hast ^lothing to do ! Hast thou then studied 
region ? Dost thou know why thou adherest more to 
one sect than to another ? why even thou art a Christian 
rather than a Jew or a Mahometan ? Thou hast nothing 
to do ! Hast thou exsimined into all the motives whidi 
prompt the actions of every day of thy life ? Hast thou 
considered how thou oughtest to conduct thyself towards 
thy own family and the poor ; and studied many other 
doubtful cases which will cause thee to wander at each 
step if they lure not cleared \xp2 Thou liast nothing to 
do ! Hast thou entered into thie examifiia,ti09L ef thy con- 
49cience? Hast thou <^>ened all tihe folds in which thou 
^ost eaVelopecei«aminGredidoi» opinions, cettainprin- 
oi^ftes of disobedience, which thou hidest yritii care from 
dae knowledge o£others,and aonietitties even from tiiyself, 
andwUch =9ace yet the igreot 'S^fi&gs of thy ActiooM, the 
^eat seuxtee of those contradictions which are iound in 
thee? lliaa hast nothing to do! Befaoldl death ap- 



t 
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• 

proaches; the throne of judgment is preparing; the great 
book is opening ; the sentence of thj eteriml destiny is 
about to be prononneed ! Look eamesdy on tik^se fer- 
midable objects ; bear the mgkt of thenx^ if thou canst^ 
and then tell me if thou still thinkest thou hast nothing 
to do l^-^Saurm. 



.^^\/\</%#l/Vv\^ ^ 



VjgJXEB theee influences {the iiiflneaoes of unwcitched 
weaknesses] sins may be coamnitted^ the guilt of which 
we may m>t 61U7 disoema until many days and years haFe 
goQe-f-rsias of unkindneos, sins of envy^ sins of personal 
desire^ siDui of wbieh wo may repent^ but nerer am for- 
get ; sins which we might weep for till the fountains of 
our tears were dry, but which would stiU be burning as 
ever in their memories of remorse ; sins that will often 
hawQtt nis in faces ol scH'roW, that afflict us the more 
bijttiesrly beoftuse they look <^n us whh no anger. If these 
did HA no other harm, they interfere with the direction 
of our thoiigbbs^ they bre%k down the strength of our 
&ciiitii8S« &dA tixey disturb ^cie xxnky of our purpose. 
Th^se^ or any other yiolations of eharity or justice^ of 
affection or of conscience, must be met by instant and 
complete resistance, if we would have true or inde- 
pendent lives. No one that heeds experience will make 
little of slight neglects. They have the seeds in them 
of increase ; they will grow and multiply and become as 
moral cankers in the soul. The finest sensibility may 
decay, and, if not joined to effort and upheld by genuine 
activity, it will die. — OHes. 
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He that would be free from the slavery of sin, and 
the necessity of sinning, must always watch. Aye, that 
is the point, but who can watch always? Why, every 
good man can watch always ; and, that we may not be 
deceived in this, let us know, that the running away from 
a temptation is a part of our watchfiilness, and every good 
employment is another great part of it, and a laying in 
provisions of reason and religion beforehand, is yet a 
third part of the watchftdness > and the conversation of a 
Christian is a perpetual watchfulness ; not a continual 
thinking of that one, or those many things which may 
endanger him; but it is a continual^g something 
direcdy or indirectly against sin.— /eremy Taylor, 



Let me beseech you therefore, stricdy to examine 
your own soiJs. Inquire what it is they chiefly wish, 
hope, and desire : whether they give chase, as it were, to 
every painted fly ; whether, forsakinff the Fountain of 
living waters, they are digging for themselves cisterns of 
clay, and those leaky too, with great and unprofitable 
labour. — Leighton. 
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THEINATURE OF SIN. 

« 

Peroeiving then the?tyrazmy of sin, 
That with his weight hath hnmbled and deprees'd 
My pride ; by gmdging of the worm within, 
That never dieth, I live withouten rest. — ^Wtatt. 

Each crime that onoe estranges fh>m the virtues. 
Doth make the memory of their features daily 
More dim and vague. — Colbbidob. 



Jtissii mab a nmrk at sis. 

Sinh nut in» sin apn aaot^ ;fatmsm ttraa sjralt ant hi napnis^lt. 

ttt m iaq asite tmt^ mng^, aidt tin sia ttiat itnttr sa tmi^ Inset as ; aair 

M as ran attttr piimi t^ rare t^at is srt Maxt as. 
W^ raa aaitrrstaait ^s mars? rlraasr Sljaa m tram srrrrt faalts. 



There are spiritual diseases as well as bodily^ and 
the former much more to be dreaded. These diseases 
may all be resolved into sin. As the human frame con- 
sists not merely in a number of parts put together in the 
same place, but of parts vitally united, all with their 
separate functions in due subserviency to each other, 
which gives us the idea of a system ; so the mind consists 
of faculties and powers designed to act under due sub- 
ordination to each other. Sin disturbs this harmony, 
confounds this order, and, consequently, is truly and 
properly in the mind what disease is in the body. — 
Bobert Hall 
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The word sin, I apprehend, is to many obscure, or 
not sufficiently plain. It is a word seldom used in com- 
mon life. It belongs to theology and the pulpit. By 
not a few people sin is supposed to be a property of our 
nature, bom with us ; and we sometimes hear of the child 
as being sinful before it can have performed any action. 
From these and other causes, the word gives to many, 
confused notions. Sin, in the true sense, is the violation 
of duty, and cannot, consequently, exist before conscience 
has begun to act, and before power to obey it is unfolded. 
It is voluntary wrong doing. Any gratifica- 
tion injurious to ourselves, is sin. Any act injurious to 
our neighbours, is sin. Indifference to our Creator^ is 
sin. The transgression of ainy command which this 
excellent Being and rightful Sovereign has given us, 
whether by conscience or revelation, is sin. So broad is 
this term. It is as extensive as duty. It is not some 
mysterious thing wrought into our souls at birth. It is 
not a th^logical subtlety. It is choosing and actuig in 
opposition to bUr senise of right, to known obligatioti. — 
Channmf* 



*^^^^^^^^rf^*^VM^»*^^^^h/N»i^W»V^^^^^^^^^^^^*" 



Sin is evil to the individual ; evil in the sufferings 
it prepares for him, and a stUl greater evil when it hardens 
him beyond suffering. Each one of us wiU judge this 
question for himself, accordiiig to his degree of moral sen- 
sibility, and accotding to the circumstances of his moral 
history ; but whatever be that sensibility, or whatever be 
that history, our moments of most profound anguish have 
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ever been those in which we have felt the shameful con- 
sciousness of wrong thoughts or wrong actions. Not^ it 
is true^ when the evil passions or evil deeds held their 
tyrannical sway over us ; but when the spell was gone, 
when the mind's eye grew clear, and the hour of reflec- 
tion came with sorrow, and the sad pale light spread over 
the handwriting on the wall, from which conscience tnight 
shrink, but could not fidl to read. The worst, the most 
hardened, the most degraded of human creatures, those 
whom the world may think have bidden farewell to con- 
science, have moments in the dark silence of thought, 
when the sword of remorse with all its poisoned tortures, 
sinks into their wounded bosoms. And, in such hours, 
it is not outward .loss, or outward suffering, but inward 
agony that afflicts them most ; it is not that they have 
sunk into the dregs of poverty ; it is not that they have 
been reduced to dependence and exposed to insult ; it is 
not that pride passes them with cold and withering scorn ; 
it is not that pity and hope seem banished from their 
path; that all appears to £rown upon them; that externally 
for them there is no longer peace on earth, or light in 
heaven — it is, that the brightness and the freshness of 
their own hearts are gone ; that sacred affections are a 
waste ; that conscience, when not silenced into apathy, 
is enraged into an accuser ; that their own respect is lost 
beyond recovery, and no delusion, however self-deceiving, 
can again restore it. The heart-consuming grief, the 
wrath and tribulation, treasured up in a life of sin, the 
righteous Judge of the earth alone can know. — Giles. 
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To be truly sensible of sin, is to sorrow for dis- 
pleasing of God ; to be afflicted, that he is displeased by 
us, more than he is displeased with us, — Btmyan, 



Bad dispositions require some time to grow into bad 
habits ; bad habits must undermine good, and often re- 
peated acts make us habitually evil ; so that, by gradual 
depravations, and while we are but staggeringly evil, we 
are not left without parentheses of considerations, thought- 
fid rebukes, and merciful interventions which recall us 
unto ourselves. For the wisdom of God hath methodized 
the course of things into, the best advantage of goodness, 
and thinking considerators overlook not the tract thereof. 
— Sir Thomas Brovme, 



Sin is never at a stay First we learn to 

bear it ; then we come to like it ; by and bye we contract a 
friendship with it ; then we dote upon it ; at last we be- 
come enslaved to it in a bondage which we shall hardly 
be able or willing to shake off; when not only our necks 
are fitted to the yoke, our hands are manacled, and our 
feet shackled thereby ; but our heads and hearts do con- 
spire in base submission thereto ; when vice hath made 
such impression on us; when this pernicious weed hath 
taken so deep root in our mind, will, and affections, 
it will demand an extremely toilsome labour to extirpate 
it. — Harrow, 
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Every act of sin, every degree of guilt, does, in its 
proportion, cast a kind of soil or foulness upon the in- 
tellectual part of the soul, and thereby intercepts those 
blessed irradiations which the Divine Nature is continually 
darting in upon it. • Nor is this all ; but there are some 
certain sorts and degrees of guilt, so very black and foul, 
that they fall like a huge thick blot upon this faculty ; 
and so sinking into it, and settling within it, utterly ex- 
clude all those illuminations which would otherwise flow 
into it, and rest upon it from the great Father of lights ; 
and this, not from any failure or defect in the illumination 
itself, but from the indisposition of the object, which, 
being thus blackened, can neither let in, nor transmit 
the beams that are cast upon it. — South, 



I HAVE seen the little purls of a spring sweat through 
the bottom of a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pave- 
ment, till it htth made it fit for the impression of a child's 
foot ; and it was despised, like the descending pearls of 
a misty morning, till it had opened its way and made a 
stream large enough to carry away the ruins of the un- 
dermined strand, and to invade the neighbouring gardens : 
but then the despised drops were grown into an artificial 
river, and an intolerable mischief. So are the first en- 
trances of sin, stopped with the antidotes of a hearty 
prayer, and checked into sobriety by the eye of a re- 
verend man, or the counsels of a single sermon : but when 
such beginnings are neglected, and our religion ha.tk\ss!^> 
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in it so much philosophy as to think any thing evil as 
long as we can endiire it, they grow up to ulcers and 
pestilential evils ; they destroy the soul by their abode, 
who at their first entry might have been killed with the 
pressure of a little finger, — Jeremy Taylor. 
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REPENTANCE. 



Fsther of heaVn and Him by whom 

It, and xa for it, and all elae for us, 

Thoa mad'Bt and goremd'st ever ; some. 

And re^^reata me, now grown roinons ; 

My heart i§ by dejection, olay, 

And by self-murder, red. 

From this red earth. Oh ! Father, pnrge away 

All Tiotooft tinetorea ; that, B0«-ISMhion«d, 

I may rise np from death before Tm dead.— Dowhb. 



Sntit tpntt ^tsttt intk tA ifawc gtrmnttf ^ Eidt tnxit mttt t^ tvA ^asx f idt^ 
fin Si is irannis asl ntmiM^ floii tn sai^f sdt xipiA khtea. 

tttstxSbm shit mdt mto t^ {^ ^^f ^ ^^^'^^ ^ ^^ ^^ins 
nnxittess. 

Stiitg fsxX^f V^txiliECtf frsib mA tsc npntascB. 

tMn tBTOBB. wMif wfnisn in nhuttsiKt not tn b xtfxtigti if t Inct 
t^ nnin nf tj^ tadk wxkti^ toitj^* 



SoME^ when they speak of repentance, mean little 
more than that they have griered for transgression. 
Now sorrow i8> I adtoit, an entraxsce-w&y of repeaitanoe 
-*-a preparation for it««4-a meams of i!t; but it is jkOt the 
grace itself. The truth ia, wie muat toil and atmggle as 
well as lameoity and grief does no good any &rther than 
it leads to a habit of watehftiness**^€IS&an»iitgf« 
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It is the greatest folly imaginable in some, to shed 
tears for their sins and within a little while to return to 
them again ; they think there is some kind of absolution 
in this way of easy venting themselves by tears in 
prayer, and when a new temptation returns, they easily 
yield to it. This is lightness and foolishness, like the 
inconstancy of a woman who entertains new lovers in 
her mourning apparel, having expressed much sorrow 

and grief for her former husband The only 

healing herb that the sinner can find is true repentance 
and humble confession: not that which acknowledges 
sin in a few slight words, when it has hardly looked 
upon it and known it; but that which proceeds from a 
previous true and vivid compunction of soul, and is 
inseparably attended by renovation and purity of heart 
and life; and as comprehending this, it is sometimes 
put for the whole of repentance. True and genuine 
repentance hath eyes, as it were, on both sides ; it looks 
back on sins akeady committed to lament them ; it looks 
forward and humbly resolves to commit no more what it 
has lamented. — Leighton, 



The man who explores himself in order to do the 
work of repentance, must explore his thoughts and the 
intention of his will, and must then examine what he 
would do if it were permitted him ; that is, if he were 
not afraid of the laws, of the loss of reputation, honour, 
and gain; the evils of man reside therein; the evils 
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which a man does in the body are all from thence ; they 
who do not explore the evils of their thought and will, 
cannot do the work of repentance, for they think and 
will afterwards, as they did before, and yet, to will evils 
is to do them. — Swedenborg. 



It is true that there is much difficulty in exercising 
godliness. But this difficulty does not arise from the 
godliness which begins now to be felt in the mind, but 
from the ungodliness which still remains. If our feelings 
were not opposed to repentance, and our corruption did 
not oppose itself to the parity of God, there woidd be 
nothing painftd for us in it. We cmly suffer in propor- 
tion as our natural sin resists supernatural grace. Our 
heart is torn between . their opposing efforts. But it 
would be unjust to impute this violence to God who 
draws us to Hinti, instead of attributing it to the world 
which retain^us. A child whom his mother tears from 
the arms of robbers, ought^ in the pain he suffers, to 
love the lawfrd and loving violence which procures his 
liberty, and only to detest the tyranny of those who 
would have kept him unjustly. — Pascal. 



Befbntange without 'amendment, is like continual 
pumping without mending the leak. — Fuller, 
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Take it (saith ChryBOstom) upon my credit^— Such is 
God's merciM inclination towards men, that repentance 
offered with a single mind he never reftiseth ; no, not 
although we be come to the rety top of iniquity. If there 
be a will and desire to return, he receiveth, embraoeth, 
and omitteth nothing which may restore us to former 
happiness, yea, that which is yet above all the rest; 
albeit, we cannot, in the duty of satisfying Him, attain 
what we ought, and would, but oome far behind our 
mark. He taketh nevertheless in good worth that little 
which we do ; be it never so mean, we lose not our 
labour therein.— jESwwtw. 

Of time contridfon ariseth hope of forgiveness ; the 
favour of God, iHaidi was lost, is reoovered; man is 
preserved from the wrath to oome, and God itnd die 
penitent sonl meet together with a holy Idas. 

Humble contrition for sin » m acceptaUe aaerifice to 
Thee, O Lord, savouring mufoh sweeter in Thy presence, 
than the peifume of £ranksncen8e.^^!n&omi» d Kempis. 



EvEBY delay of repentance is a venturing the main 
chaiMQe^ It i$ uncertain whether b^reafiier we ffhali have 
time for it; aixd i^ we h»ve (ime, wbej^r w)9sh#Jj[ }mf% 
a heart to it, and the assistance of God's grace to go 
through with it. God indeed halJi been graciously 
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pleased to promise pardon on repentance ; but He hath 
no where promised life and leisure, the aids of His 
grace and Holy Spirit to those who put off their re- 
pentance and amendment of life: He hath no where 
promised to receive them to mercy and farour who only 
give Him good words, and are at last contented to con- 
descend so far to Him, as to promise to leave their sins 
when they can keep them no longer.— JRfo^ow. 



If therefore we mean to be good, or to be happy, 
it behoveth us to lose no time ; to be presently up at 
our great task, to snatch sdl occasions, to embrace all 
means incident of reforming our hearts and lives. As 
those who have a long journey to go, do take care to set 
out early, and in their way make good speed, lest the 
night overtake them before they reach their home ; so 
it being a great way from hence to heaven, seeing we 
must pass over so many obstacles, through so many 
paths of duty, before we arrive thither, it is expedient 
to set forward as soon as can be, and to proceed with 
all expedition ; the longer we stay, the more time we 
shall need, and the less we shall have. 

We may consider that no future time which we 
can fix on, will be more convenient than the present is 
for our reformation. Let us pitch on what time we 
please, we shall be as unwilling and tmfit to begin as 
we are now; we shall find in ourselves the same in- 
dispositions, the same averseness, or the same listlessness 
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toward it, as now : there will occur the like hardships 
to deter us, and the like pleasures to allure us from our 
duty; objects will then be as present, and will strike as 
smartly on our senses; the case will appear just the 
same, and the same pretences for delay will obtrude 
themselves : so that we shall be as apt then as now to 
prorogue the business. We shall say then, To-morrow 
I will mend ; and when that morrow cometh, it will be 
still to-morrow, and so the morrow will prove endless. — 
Barrow. 



SPIRITUAL. PROGRESS. 

God is my strong sahralion; 

What fbe haye I to.fear ?— Momtooiurt. 

The path seems rough and steep ; 
Bat in the ascent, more gentle is the slope ; 
And when the summit thon hast fttrly gained, 
Thy feet shall glide as pleasantly along, 
As a brave yessel saileth with th^ tide.— Davtb. 



^{ni art t^imrflst tern, ^ mil fiml? aidt in^ ei1 ttnm )risi|mM idilpt m 

Sop t^ m f idt : fo 9 s^sil ifA pm 3im fat t^ ^l^xi Mit 

tmnttmsitr?. 
M/ski ^ti bA to utad : ftsx nut, itnt^ to tiM-^ftwAit, 
^}^n sffdii t^ maik in t^ m^ wtA^f aidt t^M f^ail imt stinidib. 
^^ mvii \AmA^ nJim it listct^^ P^ t^l^sirst i^ xmndt t^mof, bit 

ranst not bit m^u it xmi^, anir v^m!^ it p;t^: m is mn| mt 

tifat if imm nf t^ ^pjt. 



He were very quick-sighted^ that cotdd perceiye 
the growing of the grass, Or the moving of the shadow 
upon the dial ; yet when those are done, every eye doth 
easily discern them. It is no otherwise in the progress 
of grace, which, how it increaseth in the soul, and by 
what degrees we cannot hope to perceive ; but, being 
grown, we may see it. It is the fault of many Christians, 
that they depend too much upon sense, and make that 
the judge of their spiritual estate, bemg too much de- 
jected, when they do not sensibly feel the proo& of their 
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proficiency^ and the present proceedings of their regene- 
ration. Why do they not as well question the growth 
of their stature, because they do not see how much they 
are thriven ? Surely it must needs be, that spiritual things 
are less perceptible than bodily: much more, therefore, 
must we, in these, wait upon time for necessary convic- 
tion ; and well may it suffice us, if, upon an impartial 
comparing of the present measure of our knowledge, faith, 
or obediejQLce, with the former, we can perceive ourselvea 
any whit sensibly advanced. — Bishcp Hall. 



VV V^^v-^S-VX VVW»*Vi>rfSrt^*^^V*A<%^*WN -«»,•* X -VWVS* 



Virtue is not a mushroom, that springeth up of 
itself in one night, when we are asleep, or regard it not; 
but a delicate plant, that groweth slowly and tenderly, 
needing much pains to cultivate it, much care to guard 
it, much time to mature it in our untoward soil, in this 
world's \mkindly weather: happiness is a thing too 
precious to be purchased at an easy rate ; heaven is too 
high to be come ^t without much climbing ; the crown of 
bliss is a prize too noble to be won without a long and a 
tough conflict. Neither is vice a spirit that mil be con^ 
jured down by a dbarm, or with a presto driven away; 
it is not an adversary that can be knocked down at a 
blow, or dispatched with a stab. Whoever shall pretend 
that, at any time, easily, with a celerity, by a kind of le^ 
gerdemain, or by any mysterious knack, a man may be 
settled in virtue, or converted from vic^, 0Qmnu>n ex- 
jt>arience abundantly will confute him,-— <JPtfrrotc. 



HASimN' tor coHfenni j^oiHsd^esi to Ckrifit^^but kasten 
accordrng to» tli^ lawa o£ your Batttre. As the' body can- 
not by the eoncentraitioB' of i}ts whole stoei^th ijoto one 
bound,^ scale the he^hi of a mcMintaaja, neither can the 
mind &ee itself &om eveyy obstacle,, and adbieye per- 
fection by aa agony of the wiU. Ckeat effort isf iiikdeed 
necessary^ but suckaaeaiu bo' sustained;, such as< fits us 
&»? greater; such as. will, accumulate^, not exhaust our 
spifitoal force. Xh/e soul vaagr be overstrained, as truly as 
the body^ and it often is< so- in seasons <^ extracMrdinaary 
religious excitement;, and the consequence i^, an; injury 
tO' the coQstitutioni ol the intellect and the heaj^t^ which* a 
life mtay not be able: to repair.1 — Chaumng. 



m^»^»0*^t^^t^t0m^*t0^^^t^0^^t0^^0*^^0^^^^^0^f^i^^0^ 



Hfi who moves onward on. the road of virtue, gene- 
rally goes by slow steps; it is only through troubles and 
obstacles, that he follows in. so beauti&l„yet so difficult a 
path; it ifi only by means. of restrained feelings^. of com- 
bated prejudices^ of conquered passions, of victories 
obtained over himself^ that he advances in his career. 
It needs months^ nay years, to perceive that the old man 
is weakened, and that the new man has acquired strength. 
— Saurin. 



#^lMv^M^V*Mr^'«*MktfWN*>#«^4'^'*i'*^<^iM#W«#k^^mMI^ 



No? man oasi mount; so fast, aa to set loist foot upon 
the highest: sib&p of tibe ladder at first* — Sau^i 
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As the needle of a compass^ when it is directed to 
its beloved star, at the first addresses waves on either side, 
and seems indifferent in his courtship of the rising or 
declining sun ; and when it seems first determined to the 
North, stands awhile trembling, as if it suffered inconve- 
nience in the first fruition of its desires, and stands not 
still in fuU enjoyment till after first a great variety of 
motion, and then an undisturbed posture : so is the piety, 
and so is the conversion of a man wrought by degrees 
and several steps of imperfection : and at first our choices 
are wavering, convinced by the grace of God, and yet 
not persuaded, and then persuaded but not resolved, and 
then resolved, but deferring to begin ; and then begin- 
ing but (as all beginners are), in weakness and uncertainty; 
and we fly out often into huge indiscretions, and long to 
return to Egypt ; and when the storm is quite over, we 
find little bubblings and unevennesses upon the face of the 
waters ; we often weaken our own purposes by the return 
of sin ; and we do not call ourselves conquerors, till by 
the long possession of virtues it is a strange and unusual, 
and therefore an uneasy and unpleasant, thing to act a 
crime. — Jeremy Taylor. 



There is, as in other affairs, so even in spiritual 
things, an anxious perplexing care, which is a distemper 
and disturbance to the soul : it seems to have a heat of 
zeal and affection in it, but is, indeed, not the natural, 
right beat that is healthful and enables for action, but 
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a diseased^ feverisli heat^ that puts all out of frame and 
unfits for duty. It seems to stir and further^ but indeed 
it hinders ; and does not hasten us^ but so as to make us 
stumble : as if there was one behind a man^ driving and 
thrusting him forward^ and not suffering him to set and 
order his steps in his course : this were the ready way, 
instead of advancing him, to weary him, and possibly 
give him a fall. — Leighton. 



When one that was in great anxiety of mind, often 
wavering between fear and hope, did once humbly pros- 
trate himself in prayer, and said, ' ! if I knew that I 
should persevere!' he presently heard within him an 
answer from God, which said, * If thou didst know it, 
what wouldst thou do? Do what thou wouldst do then, 
and thou shalt be safe !' 

And, being herewith comforted and strengthened, 
he committed himself wholly to the will of God, and his 
anxiety ceased : 

Neith^ had he any mind to search curioufely farther 
what should befal him ; but rather laboured to understand 
what was the perfect and acceptable will of God, for the 
beginning and accomplishing of every good work. — 
Thomas d Kempts. 



When I look into my garden, there I see first, a 
small spire look out of the earth, which, in some months' 
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time grows into a stalk ; then, after many days' expec- 
tation^ ^branches forth into some leaves ; at last appears 
the hope of a ^owcTf whioh, ripened with many sons and 
showers^ arises to its perfection^ and at last puts foxlh 
its seed for a succeeding ttiiltiplication. If I look into 
my orchard^ I see the weU^grofted scions yields firsts a 
tender bud ; itself, after many years, is bodied to a solid 
stock ; and, under the patience of many hard winters, 
spreads forth large arms : at last, being grown to a meet 
age of vegetation, it begins to grace the spring with 
some fair blossoms, which, falling off, kindly give way 
to a weak embryon of fruit : every day now adds some- 
thing to the growth, till it attains, in autumn, to a full 
maturity. Why should { make account of any other 
course in my spiritual proceedings ? O God, I shall be 
always ready to censixre my slow pace in grace and holy 
obedience, and shall be ever ambitious in aspiring Mgher 
in Thy gracious favour : but when I E^iall ltat« endea- 
voured my utmost, I shall wait with hiisiAle potience 
upon ^hy 'bountlMul hand : m otae that 'desiares thas^lully 
to acknowledge the little I have received, and meekly 
to attend Tby good {Measure for whalt I may Teceive. 
So'Uhou rbring me to l^ee, take what tune -and keep 
what pace Thou pleasest-^jBitfi^p Ehtt. 



•>0^0^i^K^^f^t^^m0^m^>0^*0t0^^^^^0^0^0^0*^0*0t0^0^0^0^0*0*^ 



SECURITY. 

The ironn of peaoe is ntaetj; 
Surety seoure; bat modest doubt is called 
The beacon of the wise; the tent that searches 
To th* bottom of the woojuL-^Siuxspsbb* 

Ay me, how many perils do unfold 

The righteous man, to make him daily fiill! 

Were not that heaTtnly grace doth him uphold 

And steadfast truth aoquite him out of all ; 

Her love is firme, her osra oontinuall, 

So oft as he throui^ bis own foolish pride 

Or weaikness, is to sinful bands made thralL — Spbhskb. 



Jlmd^ku, % jrsis mmiiA ogsmst 1^, \awat tjrim ^ait kfi tjm first 

4^xalt imt t^lf , bst t^ M, anit iirmg Ms^mnmc iqnm tlq nml. 

((|]is fait^ t^ STinJt, IB^iD mtti tif? mait t^at irtobtjr in mmt, indt maltrt^ 

%i % jnstifii OQpiilf t vm onm ttnmt^ s^all molniai m\ *i % w^% m 
pftit, it f trail aljo poos me pmm. 



The remiss^ easy Christian shuts the gate against 
the heavenly breathings of God's Holy Spirit ; he thinks 
every breath that is fanned by the wings of the Holy 
Dove is not intended to encourage his fires^ which bum 
and smoke, and peep through the cloud already; it 
tempts him to security; and, if an evil life be a certain 
inlet to a second death, despair on one side, and security 
on the other, are the bars and locks to that door, he can 
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never pass forth again ^hile that state remains ; whoever 
slips in his spiritual walking does not presently fall ; but 
if that slip does not awaken his diligence and his caution^ 
then his ruin begins, as St. Austin observes ; " either 
upon the pursuit of his first error, or by a careless spirit, 
or a decaying slackened resolution ; " all which are the 
direct effects of lukewarmness. But so have I seen a 
fair structure begun with art and care, and raised to half 
its stature, and then it stood still by the misfortune or 
negligence of the owner, and the rain descended and 
dwelt in its joints, and supplanted the contexture of its 
pillars, and, having stood awhile, like the antiquated 
temple of a deceased oracle, it fell into a hasty age, and 
sunk upon its own knees, and so descended into ruin. 
So is the imperfect, unfinished spirit of a man : it lays 
the foundation of a holy resolution, and strengthens it 
with vows and arts of prosecution; it raises up the walls, 
sacraments ^nd prayers, reading, ajid holy ordinances ; 
and holy actions begin with a slow motion, and the 
building stays, and the spirit is weary, and the soul is 
naked, and exposed to temptation, and, in the days of 
storm, take in every thing that can do it mischief; and 
it is faint and sick, listless and tired, and it stands till 
its own weight wearies the foundation, and then declines 
to death and sad disorder, being so much the worse, 
because it hath not only returned to its first follies, but 
hath superadded unthankfulness and carelessness, a po- 
sitive neglect and a despite of holy things, a setting a 
low price to the things of God. — Jeremy Tat/lor. 
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When we pass God by, and take no notice of Him, 
but will rely upon our own wisdom and strength, we 
proYoke Him to leaYe us in the hands of out own coun- 
sel, and to let us see what weak and foolish creatures we 
are : and a man is ncYer in greater danger of drownings 
than when he clasps his arms closest about himself. — 
TiUotsan. 



^»^»^^^^^^^^»»^»^^>»^^^»#^»^^»^W.<^^»^Pfc*»^*M»^^>^i**^^M»^' 



"What is Yirtue but a medicine, and vice but a 
wound ? Yet we have so often deeply wounded our- 
selves with medicine, that God hath been fain to make 
wounds medicinable ; to cure by vice where virtue hath 
stricken ; to su£fer the just man to fall, that, being raised, 
he may be taught what power it was which upheld him 
standing. I am not a&aid to a£rm it boldly with 
St. Augustin, that men puffed up with a proud opinion 
of their own sanctity and holiness, receive a benefit at 
the hands of God and are assisted with His grace, when 
with His grace they are not assisted^ but permitted, and 
that grievously, to transgress ; whereby, as they were 
in over-great liking of themselves supplanted, so the 
dislike of that which did supplant them, may establish 
them afterwards the surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, 
and it shall undoubtedly make you itself this answer: 
My eager protestations, made in the glory of my ghostly 
strength, I am ashamed of; but those ctystal tears, where- 
with my sin and weakness was bewailed, have procured 
my endless joy; my strength had been my ruin, and 
my fall my stay. — Hooker. 
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And ve, conscious as we are of the frail^ changing 
nature of our best intentions and holiest resolves, must 
humbly look to watchfulness and prayer as the only 

foundation of virtue Our outward world is ever 

changing, and with it the inward one of our feelings, 
thoughts, and desires. What has been shall never be 
again, and what we are to-day we shall be no more. 
New circumstances, new temptations await us every 
hour ; the strength which sufEces now, while out path 
Kes along the level plain or gentle slope, may fail when 
the mountain and ravine oppose our progress. Let us 
fvatoh then : great need is there that we should do so. 
The direct evils are not the most apparent: the most 
dangerous foe is not he who comes forth in open day 
to give ns battle, but the midnight murderer who steals 
on our security and our slumber. The mariner fears 
and makes ready for the storm, and by his skill and 
care will often cause it to bear him the quicker to his 
desired haven ; but he opens his bosom to the southern 
gale, which brings the seeds of pestilence and death. — 
Dr. Perry. 



4^^^A0n>^^^t^^^k0^0mm0^^0^>0^0^0^^U^^0^0^im09*^^0^tit0^ 



Hi [the true Christian] knows himself never out 
of danger, and th^efore stands ever upon his guard; 
neither of his hands are empty; the one holdeth out 
the shield of &ith, the other manageth the sword of 
the Spirit : both of them are employed in his perpetual 
conflict He cannot be weary of resistmg, but resolves to 
die Sghting; he hath a ward for every blow, and as his 
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eye is quick to discern temptations, so is his hand and 
foot nimble to avoid them: he cannot be discouraged 
with either the number or power of his enemies, know- 
ing that his strength is out of himself, in Him in whom 
he can do all things, and that there can be no match to 
the Almighty : he is careful not to give advantage to 
his vigilant adversary, and therefore warily avoids the 
occasions of sin ; and if at any time he be overtaken with 
the suddenness ^r fiubtilty of temptation, he speedily 
recovers himself by a serious repentance, and fights so 
much the harder because of his toQ: he hates to take 
quarter of the spiritual powers ; nothing less than death 
can put an end to his quarrel, nor nothing below victory. 
Siikop Matt. 
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LOVE OF PRAISE. 



Fame's bat the shadow of a dream. — ^Tasso. 

If men shall our virtnes tell, 
We have more months, bnt not more merit won ; 
It doth not greater make that which is laudable, 
The flame is bigger blown, the fire all onew— Danibl. 

O yon, whom vanity's light back conyeys, 
On fame's mad voyage by the wind of praise! 
With what a shifting gale your course youH ply; 
For ever sunk too low, or borne too high.— Pops. 



W^n t^ test alms, bt nut t^ kft |Eitir knm m^st i|i| ttglit ^ imi^ : 
®!rat t^ alm» maij to ill mnd: Hair tjni Jtfd^ bi^I hm*! iff stnA, 

H ran nf miia ttum jrlf to tnrt^iag. 

Sat aata U5, ^ larir, aat aah as, W aata <t^ nsm giaf glanj, to ®|ij 
mmj aai to ®^ tratjr's sato. 



We cannot always calculate the influence of others 
upon us ; and, without any positive insincerity, much 
that we do and say, much that we leave undone and 
unsaid, is attributable to such influence. Evils may be 
in our conduct, and go on unchecked, so long as they 
do not disturb the system in which we live, so long as 
they provoke no censure from those who form the circle 
in which we move. "We try them by no moral standard 
that is independent of conventional opinions ; and, until 
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we perceive their deformity revealed by the avoidance 
or the frowns of society, we .scarcely know them to be 
evils. In like manner, we perform actions of seeming 
virtue, without discovering, for a time, how much of the 
virtue is no more than seeming. We have no purpose 
to deceive, and yet, unconsciously, many of out actions 
have being because a multitude of witnesses behold 
them. These actions would not have being, if witnesses 
were not ; but of this fact we would ourselves be igno- 
rant. It is thus that others become to us, sometimes a 
conscience, and sometimes a delusion; but more fre- 
quently a delusion than a conscience. — Giles. 



M^*^«^«^^^^^l^«^k^>^^^#»^»^h^itf«^k^^^p«^^^»V^^^WV^^^M^«^ 



The desire of excelling is not the same with the 
desire of excellence; the distinction between them is 
pretty nice, and commonly overlooked ; but there is a 
just and real one, and Very material to be well studied, 
because by this touchstone we may try the genuineness 
of our moral sense. Men are forward enough to aspire 
at things great and noble; but then it is generally, 
whether they know it or no, only to give them an emi- 
nence and superiority above others, which is as well 
answered by the depressure of everything else above 
them, as by their own advancement; and they have so 
little value for the heights they aspire to, that they could 
be fully contented to stand where they are, provided 
they could be assured that nobody else would ever come 
up to them. 
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But he that diesiresr excdilence can take nothing in 
compenaatioii for waatof it; to see others depri^^d of it 
affords him iio gratifiGation, m»: wiJLl his conuplacence m 
the attaiaiBent be abated by their partaking with him ; 
for he regards the intrinsic value of the possessioxi^ with- 
out looking onwaird ta other objects &om whence it may 
draw a value by comparison. 

The soldkr may find a complete satisfection iu the 
consciouisness: of having done^ hia duty in the time of 
danger; the magUtrate^ in the uprightness of his jodg* 
ments: the phfysician, in his cares, for the diseased.: the 
tradesman, ^ honest industry , every private man, iu 
the sincerity of his dealings^ although he should beHeve 
there are thousands beside who have die same fund of 
complacence. But, when once he begins to say within 
himself^ ^ Nobody is so^ careful of his conduact as 1/ or to 
make an amu/sexoenit of pitying tike thougjbtless multitude 
around, he is. drawing within th^ magi^ circle of vanity : 
for genuine pity always carriesi a degree of uneasiness^ 
thereiba^, whenever we feel a ysny in the exereisa of it, 
we may be s«ire it is s^rioua askl hypocriidcEiL. 

If we can succeed in bring^bag our appetite ta fasten 
upon what we do ourselves^ without r^ferenee ta what is 
^Qoe elsewheire!, we shall lose nothing by the change ; 
not exciting tibat superiiority the wcnld ist sa fond of; fbs 
whatever of it can .be obtained^ we AbJI attain, by ^on* 
stcmtly doing our best. Even in cqmnu)EL- conversation, 
I weuUi hdrTe a mm ^idea^eur te shJM.; but whj need 
be to stoave to outshine;? list hum sbinie as bright asha 
can, and, if outshining be in his power, it wiU faUow of 
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course without his seeking ; if not in hk power^ he wiU 
but fret and vex himself by striving for it,r^Hteker. 



^t^t^^^^t^i0^m 



Bbmbmbeb, there is but one man in the worid with 
whom you are to hare perpetual contention^ and be always 
striving to exceed him ; and that ift*---yourself*'>-^XatD. 



Makb not the consequences of virtue the ends 
thereof. Be not beneficent for a name or cymbal of 
applause; nor exact and just in commerce^ for the ad- 
vantages of trust and credit^ which attend the reputation 
of true and punctual dealing : for these rewards^ thou^ 
unsought for^ plain virtue will bring with her» To have 
other by-ends in good actions sours laudable performances^ 
which must have deeper roots^ motives, and investigations, 
to give them the stamp of virtues. — Sir llamas Browne, 



mfi^i*»mm^^0^0^0^^0^0t^t0t^^^t0*m 



So &ke IB the heart cxf man^ so dancular and 
contradictory are its actkms and intentions, that some 
men pursue virtw wi& great earnestness, and yet cannot 
with paticaoice look upon it in axiolher. Is it not plain, 
that not the virtue, hut its reputation, ia the thing that i» 
pursued ? And yet^ if you tell tJie man so, he thinks he 
hath reaaoaoL to complain of your malice or detraction. 
Who is able to distingumh his fear of Gsod from feaar 
of punishment, when, frosi fear of punislmMnt, we are 
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brought to fear God ? And yet the diflference must be 
distinguishable in new converts and old disciples ; and 
our fear of punishment must so often change its circum- 
stances^ that it must be at last a fear to offend out of pure 
love, and must have no formality left to distinguish it 
from charity. It is easy to distinguish these things in 
precepts, and to make the separation in the schools; the 
head can do it easily, and the tongue can do it ; but when 
the heart comes to separate alms from charity, God's 
glory from human praise, fear from fear, and sincerity 
from hypocrisy; it does so intricate the questions, and 
confound the ends, and blind and entangle circumstances, 
that a man hath reason to doubt that his very best actions 
are sullied with some unhandsome excrescency, something 
to make them very often to be criminal, but always to be 
imperfect. — Taylor. 



^^>^k^B^h^h^«^k^«^«^k^«M^^AM#4*^MWWM^#W^(^M'^^W^tf«««#*' 



Obsekve narrowly whether, in any Christian duty, 
thou at all considerest the praise of men ; or, even in the 
most indifferent action, look whether thou hast not too 
eager a desire of it; and if thou findest thyself inclined 
that way, have a very strict eye upon it; and whenever 
thou findest it stirring, check and resist it : suffer it not 
to be the end of thy actions; but in all matters of religion, 
let thy duty be the motive ; in all indifferent things of 
common life, let thy reason direct thee ; and, though thou 
mayst so far consider in those things the opinion of men, 
as to obserye the rules of common decency> yet never 
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think any praise that comes into thee from anything of 
that kind, worth the contriving for. 

Set up to thyself another aim, viz. that of pleasing 
God. Let that be thy inquiry when thou goest about 
anything, whether it be approved by Him ? and then 
thou wilt not be at leisure to consider what praise it wiU 

bring thee from men If at any time thou art 

praised, do not be much overjoyed with it, nor think a 
jot the better of thyself; but if it be virtue thou art praised 
for, remember it wa^ God who wrought it in thee, and 
give Him the glory, never thinking any part of it belongs 
to thee : if it be some indifferent action, then remember 
that it cannot deserve praise, as having no goodness in it. 
But, if it be a bad one (as amongst men such are some- 
times likeliest to be commended), then it ought to set thee 
a humbling instead of rejoicing ; for then that woe of our 
Saviour's belongs to thee. ' Woe unto you when men 
shall speak well of you, for so did their fathers to the 
false prophets,^ And there is not a greater sign of a 
hardened heart, than when men can make their sins the 

matter of their glory Let thy prayers assist in 

the fight with this corruption. — {From the Whole Duty 
of Man.) 



n^t^^^^*^t^^t^t^»^^^>^^^^^>^t^*^»^^^*^t^>^^^»^»^>^^^^^^*^t^^^* 



HUMILITY. 

Take heed of OTerweening, and compare 

Thy peacock's feet with thy gay peacock's train ; 
Study the host and highest things there are, 

Bnt of thyself a hmnhle thonght retain* 

Cast down thyself^ and only strive to raise 

The glory of thy Maker's saered name ; 
Use all thy powers that hlessed Power to praise, 

IVhioh gives thee power to be, and use the same.— Sib John Davibs^ 



9 Em £ Binfid man, ^ X^mt. 

Saki nq iptte sps vfoit sf^ Itsxu if ns^ fo S flm wti aitit Iwix^ h ^art^ 

fluit ij]^ B^flU ink xuA anti psr iiitilj» 
Ut tjrflt ^smUit^ \axm\i, slrall b txeM. 
€^ sflit^ t^ lligjr 8it)r Mh^ te tjrat tolraliitet^ riemb}, st^ naos ii 

Snlq : 3 tell in t^ Irigir anit bull! IiIhif ; mt^ pm aljii t^at is af a 

nndrib aidr ^amttb spit, ts xma t^ fjiiiit if t^ ^mk^, aidt tor 

min t^ ^sd vi i!^ xasAdh rma. 



Think not thyself better for anythiiig that happens 
to thee from without. For although thou mayst by gifts 
bestowed upon thee be better than another^ as one horse 
is better than another^ yet as thou art a man^ thou hast 
nothing to commend thee to thyself^ but that only by 
which thou art a man ; that is^ by what thou choosest 
and refaaeat — Jeremy Taylor. 
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How nobly doth that little' lark mount up singing 
towards heaven in a right line ; Vrhereas^ the hawk, which 
is stronger of body and swifter of wing, towers up by 
many gradual compasses to his highest pitch! That 

'T.I* f f • 

bulk of body and length of wing* hinders k direct ascent, 
and requires the help both of air 'and t&dofpe to advance 
his flight; whilst that small bitd cuts the air without re- 
sistance, and needs no outward furtherance of her motion. 
It is no otherwise with tke doiils of men in flying up to 
their heaven. Some are hindei^ed by those powers which 
would seem helps to their soaring tip thither; great wit, 
deep judgment, quick apprehension, send men about 
with no small labour for* the recovery of their own incum- 
brance ; whilst the good affections of pMn dnd simple 
souls, raise them up immediately to the fruition of God. 
Why should we be proud of that which may slacken our 
way to glory ? Why should we be disheartened with the 
small measure of that^ the'vety walit whereof, inay, as the 
heart may be affected, facilitate our way. to happiness. — 
Bishop HaU. 



SxjBM^Y', a humble husbandnian that serveth God, is 
better than a proud plulosopher, that, neglecting himself, 
studies the course of the heavens. 

Presume not upon thyself, but place thy hope in 
God. Do what lieth in thy power; ahd God ivill assist 
thy good will. 

Vtthie not -thyself foi^^ihe sti^ength or beauty of thy 
body, which is spoiled and> disfigin:^^ %ith a little sickHeaiL 
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Pride not thyself in thy natural gifts or wit, lest 
thereby thou displease God. 

Trust not in thy knowledge, nor in any living crea- 
ture ; but rather in the grace of God, who helpeth the 
humble and humbleth the proud. 

Glory not in wealth nor in friends ; but in God who 
giveth all things, and desireth to give thee himself above 
aU. 

When, therefore, spiritual comfort is given thee 
from God, receive it thankfidly : but know it is the gift 
of God, not thy desert. 

Be not puffed up : neither do thou presume vainly : 
But be rather more humble for thy gift*, and more wary 
in all thy actions. — Thomas d, Kempis. 



How miserably are we mistaken ! We look about in 
the world, and spy failings in this man, that man, t'other, 
and every man ; and so find all vices and fiiults in par- 
ticular men : then we join them together in our thoughts, 
and making one complex body of it, we think aU the 
world guilty of all that is ill. When we have gained 
thus far, then we look into ourselves and consider and 
compare ; I am not guilty of lying, cozening, and several 
the like ; though I see all the world besides is. And 
this comparison raiseth up our good thoughts of our- 
selves, and makes us believe we are better than any one 
else; for abroad, I see nothing but pride, folly, and 
knavery; in my own breast I find the contrary: ergo,! 
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am better than other men. Whereas, if we would but 
look into our own selves for faults, as diligently as we do 
into others, we might easily find ourselves as guilty as 
other men, and worse than a great many men. Let us 
invert the speculation then, and do it thus : Such a one 
is perfectly temperate, I am not; he never slandereth 
his neighbour, but I do ; and so the like. Such a thought 
would pluck off our plumage, and fetch us down again 
from a fancied top of perfection, and set us, at least, with 
the generality of mankind. A good rule then, is to 
search others for their virtues, and thyself for thy vices. — 
Fuller. 



Our faults are our own ; they originate entirely in 
ourselves ; to us belong all their demerit and their shame; 
while, for whatever inherent good we may possess, we are 
indebted to Divine Grace, which has alone made us to 
differ. While there is none to share with us the base- 
ness and turpitude of our sinfiil actions, our virtues are to 
be ultimately traced to a source out of ourselves. Hence 
whatever is wrong in our dispositions and conduct, lays 
a foundation for unmingled humiliation ; what is of an 
opposite nature supplies no pretext for unmingled self- 
complacency. Besides, it requires but little attention to 
perceive that our sins admit of no apology, while our 
highest attainments in holiness are accompanied by much 
imperfection: so that while every pretension to merit 
is defeated, our demerits are real and substantial. True 
humbleness of mind will dispose us to form that corr^<^t. 
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estimaEte of ourselves, which can only result from an 
attention to the. heart; the secret movements of which 
we may often perceive to be irregular and depraved, 
where the external conduct is correct; and innumerable 
pollutions and disorders may be detected there by Him 
* who seeth in secret ; ' when all that is visible to man 
is innocent and laudable. — Robert Hall. 



Owe not thy humility unto humiliation from ad- 
versity, but look down in that state when others look 
up towards thee. Think not thy own shadow longer 
than that of others, nor delight to take the altitude of 
thyself. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



When we best and most strenuously follow, the 
obligations of our career, we can permit no flutter of 
self-gratulation to disturb the quiet meekness of the 
heart. For only look up on that which we dare to 
hope, and how. are our mightiest achievements dwarfed. 
All insufficient in themselves— poor spellings out of the 
mere alphabet of eternal wisdom — they are but signs 
of willing pupilage — ^the upturned, look of a disciple 
sitting at the feet. — Martineau. 



^»MS^^^»^^^fc*^^^*^^i^>^>^^*^^>^^*^'*^^^****^^»^***^^^^^^iM^^^»^ 



Love humility in all its instances; practise it, in all 
Its parts; for it is the noblest state of man. It will set 
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your heart and affections right towards God^ and fill 
you with every temper that is tender and affectionate 
towards men. 

Let every day therefore, be a day of humility ; con- 
descend to all the weakness and infirmities of your fellow 
creatures; cover their firailties; love their excellences; 
encourage their virtues ; relieve their wants ; rejoice in 
their prosperity; compassionate their distress; receive 
their friendship; overlook their unkindness; forgive 
their malice ; be a servant of servants ; and condescend 
to do the lowest offices to the lowest of mankind. 

Aspire after nothing but your own purity and per- 
fection, and have no ambition but to do everything in 
so reasonable and religious a manner, that you may be 
glad that God is everywhere present, and sees and 
observes all your actions. The greatest trial of hu- 
mility is an humble behaviour towards your equals in 
age, estate, and condition of life. Therefore be careful 
of all the motions of your heart towards these people. 
Let all your behaviour towards them be governed by 
unfeigned love. Have no desire to put any of your 
equals below you, nor any anger at those that would 
put themselves above you. If they are proud, they are 
ill of a very bad distemper; let tiiem therefore have 
your tender pity; perhaps your meekness may prove 
an occasion of their cure. But if your humility should 
do them no good, it will however, be the greatest good 
that you can do to yourself. — Law. 



-^■V^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M^^l^h^^^^M^k^t^i^i^k^i^^ 
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O MY soul ! what estimation soever others may set 
upon thee, thou art conscious enough of thy own wants. 
Be thankful for the little thou hast, and abased for the 
much thou lackest ; and if thou wilt needs be advancing 
thyself above others, let it be in the contestation of thy 
greater humbleness and lower dejection. Thy grace 
shall be no less because thou thinkest it so : but shall 
rather multiply by a modest diminution. 

And, O blessed Lord ! Thou who resistest the proud, 
aud givest grace to the humble, give me more humility, 
that I may receive more grace from Thee ; and Thou, 
whose gracious rain shelves down from the steep moun- 
tains, and sweedy drenches the humble vallies, depress 
Thou my heart more and more with true lowliness of 
spirit, that the showers of Thy heavenly grace may soak 
into it, and make it more fruitfril iu all good affections 
and all holy obedience.— -BisAop HaU. 
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All things He makes, He loyes and blesses too, 
And renders rich with gifts and powers ; that each 
Teaching himself and others Him, may learn. 
To some one gift, to some another — Bailbt. 

Content thee, greedy heart. 
Modest and moderate joys to those, that have 
Title to more hereafter when they part. 
Are passing brave. 
Let th' upper springs into the low 
Descend and fall, and thoa dost flow.— Osorgb Hbrbbbt. 
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I HAVE often wondered at the painful folly of us 
men, who in the open view of our peace (as if we were 
condemned to a necessary and fatal unquietness), lie 
upon our own rack ; finding no more joy^ than if we 
were under no other hands but our executioners. One 
droopeth under a feigned evil; another augmenteth a 
small sorrow through impatience ; another draws upon 
him an uncertain evil through fear ; one seeks true con- 
tentment^ but not enough ; another hath just cause of 
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joy, but perceives it not. One is vexed for that his 
grounds of joy are matched with equal grievances; 
another cannot complain of any present occasion of 
sorrow, yet lives suUenly, because he finds not any 
present cause of comfort; amongst aU which, he is a 
miracle of men, that lives not some way discontented. 
So we live not while we do live, only for that we want 
either wisdom or will, to husband our lives to the best 
advantage. — Bishop Hall, 



As this querulous humour is against our interest and 
duty, so it is visibly against our ease. It is a sickness of 
the mind, a perpetual gnawing and craving of the appe- 
tite, without any possibility of satisfaction ; and indeed is 
the same in the heart which the canintis appetitus is in 
the stomach ; to which we may aptly enough apply that 
description we find in the prophet, " He shall snatch on 
the right hand and be hungry, and shall eat on the left, 
and not be satisfied." (Isaiah ix. 20.) Where this sharp, 
this fretting, humoujr abounds, nothing converts into 
nourishment — every uew accession does but excite some 
new desire; and, as it is observed of a trencher-fed dog, 
that he tastes, not one bit for the greedy expectation of 
the next, so: a discontented mind is so intent upon his 
puxsuits, th^Jt he has no relish of his acquests. , . . , . 
Do we not frequently see men, upon an impatience of 
some disappointment, grow angry even at their own com- 
forts? Their friends, their children, their meat, their 



drink^ everything grows nauseous to them ; and^ in a 
frantic discontent, they often fling away those things 
which they most value. Besides, this peevish impatience 
is of so aerial a diet, that it is scarce possible to stairve it. 
It will nourish itself with phantasms and chimeras; suborn 
a thousand surmises and imaginary distresses to abet its 
pretences; and, though eVery one of us can remonstrate 
to one another the unreasonableness of this discontent, 
yet scarce any of us.wiU drkw the argument home, or 
suffer ourselves to be convinced by what we urge as irre- 
fragable to others. Nay, &rther, this humour is impatient 
of any diversion ; loves to converse only with itself. In 
bodily pains, men that despair of cure are yet glad of 
allays and mitigations, and strive by all arts to divert and 
deceive the sense of their anguish ; but in this disease of 
the mind, men cherish and improve their torment, roll 
and chew the bitter pUl in their mouths, that they may 
be sure to have its utmost flavour ; and by devoting all 
their thoughts to the subject of their grief, keep up an 
unititerrupted sense of it — as if thSy had the same tyranny 
for themselves which Caligula had for others, and loved 
to feel themselves die. Indeed there is not a more ab- 
surd contradiction in the world, than to hear men cry 
out of the weight, the intolerableness of their burden, and 
yet grasp it as . fast' as if their life were boimd up in it; 
will not deposit it, ho. not for the smallest breathingf-time. 
A strange fascination sure, and yet so frequent, that it 
ought to be the fundamental care of him that would cure 
men of their discontents, to bring them to a hearty willing* 
ness of being cured. 
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It may be, this will look like paradox, and every man 
will be apt to say, he wishes nothing more in earnest than 
to be cured of his present discontent. He that is poor would 
be cured by wealth, he that is low and obscure by honour 
and greatness; but, so an hydropic (dropsical) person 
may say, he desires to have his thirst cured by a per- 
petual supply of drink, yet all sober people know that 
that is the way only to increase it ; but, let the whole 
habit of the body be rectified, and then the thirst will 
cease of itself. And certainly it is the very same in 
the present case : no outward accessions will ever satisfy 
our cravings ; our appetites must be tamed and reduced, 
and then this will never be able to raise tumults, or put 
us into mutiny and discontent ; and he, and none but he, 
that submits to this method, can be truly said to desire a 
cure. — {From the Art of Oonteniment,) 



Contentment consists not in adding more fiiel, but 
in taking away some fire; not in multiplying wealth, 
but in subtracting men*s desires. — Fuller. 
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Men standing in the shade of humble valleys, look 
up and wonder at the height of hills, and think it 
goodly living there, as Peter thought Tabor. But when, 
with weary limbs, they have ascended, and find the 
beams of the sun melting their spirits, or the cold blasts 
of wind making their sinews slack, flashes of lightning, 
or cracks of thunder, soonest endangering their ad- 
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Tanced heads^ then they confess (checking their proud 
conceit), the low valley is safest. For the fruitful dews 
that fall fast on the hills stay least while there, but run 
down to the valley ; and though, on such a promontory, 
a man further sees, and is farther seen; yet in the 
valley, where he sees less, he enjoys moie.-^Adams, 



We subjects think in this manner and say, O if 
I were a great man, or a rich man, as some men be, 
I would do much good, I would relieve the poor, and 
minister justice to them that have wrong. So the sick 
man thinketh, If I had any health and might go abroad, 
I would live after the will of God, and keep me from 
all sin and wickedness, &c. Such foolish reasoning some 
have with themselves, not considering that the best ser- 
vice any man can do unto God, is to apply his business 
in such state and order as God hath appointed and 
ordered him. For thou canst do God no better service, 
being a poor man, than to live uprightly in thine estate. 
And so the sick man pleaseth God as well in his siek- 
ness, if he bear the same patiently and willingly, as 
another man doth in his health. Therefore these studies 
to come aloft, and such other vain desires are naught 
and foolish ; and every good Christian must beware of 
them, and study to live in his order as God hath ap- 
pointed him. — Latimer. 
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We sometitiies complain of the conditions of our 
beings as unfaToorable to the discernment and the love of 
God; we speak of Him ais veiled frbm-us by our senses; 
and of the world as the Outer region of ^xile from which 
He is pecnliarly hid. In imagining what is holy and 
divine. We take flight to other worlds, and conceive that 
there the film must fall away, and all adorable realities 
burst upon the sight. Alas ! what reason have we to 
think any other station more sanctifying than our own? 
There is none, so far as we can tell, under the more 
immediate touch of God; none, whence sublimer deeps 
are open to adoration ; none, muiinuring with the whis- 
per of tacfie thrilling affections, or ennobled as the theatre 
of moire glorious duties. The dimness we deplore, no 
travelling would cure ; the most perfect of observatories 
will not iserve the blind ; we carry our darkness with us ; 
and, instead of w^dering to fiiesh s^cenes, and blaming 
our planietaiy aftmo^here^ and 'flying over creation for 
purer aif , it behoves us, in simple fdth, to sit by our, 
own way-side and bay> *Lord, that we riiay xedeive our 
sight V-^Martineim\ ' 
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There is ever some *dead fly' in our box, which 
marreth our ^ointment;' some adherent inconvenience, 
which soureth the gust of our enjoyments; there is 
always some good thiag absent which We do wtat or 
long for; some ill thing present or in prospect which 
we abhor, would avoid, do fear fiiay come. If therefore 
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we would find content^ we must not seek it here ; we 
must want it, or have it from another world: it must 
come hither from heaven, and thence only piety catt 
fetch it down. This, instead of thciSe unsatisfying^ un- 
certain, and unstable things, supplieth us with goods 
adequate to our most outstretched wishes, infallibly 
sure, incessantly durable ; * an indefectible treasure, an 
incorruptible inheritance, an unshakable kingdom;* a per- 
fect and endless joy, capable to replenish the vastest heart; 
which he that hath a good title to or a confident hope 
of; how can he be otherwise than extremely pleased, 
than ftdly content ? It assureth the favor and friendship 
of God, of Him that is absolute Lord and disposer of all 
things ; the which he that hath and confideth in, what can 
he want or wish for more ? what can he fear ? what can 
annoy or dismay him ? what can hap to him worthy to 
be deemed evil or sad? What is poverty to him for 
whom God is concerned to provide ? What is disgrace 
to him that hath the regard and approbation of God? 
What iff (langer to him whom God continually protecteth? 
What can any distress i^rk oU him whom God doth com- 
fort and wiU reJieve ? What is any thing to him Who i» 
sensible that aH things are purposely disposed to him by 
that Wisdom which pef feetly knoweth what is best ; by 
that Goodnesff which entirely loveth him ? In fine, he 
that is consdou^s^ to himself of befing well-afifected in mind 
and acting the best way, who is satisfied in the state of 
his soul, secure from. €k)d*iE!^ displeasure and- hopefdl of 
His farour, what ean make assy grievous ittipi^ssion on 
him? What other aflfectiontf than such ash are moirt 
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grateful and pleasant can lodge in his soul ? Joy and 
peace have natural seeds in such a mindy and necessarily 
must spring up there ; in proportion, I mean, and accord- 
ing to the degrees of piety resident therein. — Barrow, 
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If thy vessel be but small in the ocean of this world, 
if meanness of possessions be thy allotment upon earth, 
forget not those virtues which the Great Disposer of all 
bids thee to entertain from thy quality and condition : 
that is, submission, humility, content of mind, and 
industry. Content may dwell in all stations. To be low, 
but above contempt, may be high enough to be happy. But 
many of low degree may be high enough to be computed, 
and some cubits above the common commensuration; for 
in all states virtue gives qualifications and allowances, 
which make out defects. Rough diamonds are sometimes 

mistaken for pebbles If our merits be above 

our stations, if our intrinsic value be greater than what 
we go for, or our value than our valuation, and if we stand 
higher in God's than in the censor's books, it may make 
some equitable balance in the inequalities of this world, 
and there may be no such vast chasm or ffulf between 
disparities, a. conunon measures detennine.^e divine 
eye looks upon high and low differently from that of 
man. They who seem to stand upon Oljrmpus, and high 
mounted unto our eyes, may be but in the valleys and 
low ground unto his ; for he looks upon those highest who 
nearest approach his Divinity, and upon those as lowest 
who are farthest from it. — Sir Thomas Browne. 
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O Lord God, how subject is this wretched heart of 
mine to repining and discontentment ! If it may not have 
what it would, how ready it is (like a froward child) to 
throw away what it hath ! I know and feel this to be out of 
that natural pride which is so deep-rooted in me ; for could 
I be sensible enough of my own unworthiness, I should 
tlnnk every thing L good, every dung too much for me: 
my very being, O Lord, is more than I am ever able to 
answer thee, and how could I deserve it when I was not? 
but that I have any helps of my well-being here, or hopes 
and means of my being glorious hereafter, how far is it 
beyond the reach of my soul ! Lord, let me find my 
own nothingness ; so shall I be thankful for a little, and 
in my very want, bless Thee. — Bishop HaU. 
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CHARITABLE JUDGMENT. 

What's done we partly may compute. 
But know not what's resisted.— Bubns. 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a yeil over 
his fidlings.— LovovBLLOW. 

How would yon be 
If He which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you, as you are ? Oh ! think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your Ups 
like man new made. — Shakspbbb. 
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An honest and charitable mind disposes ns^ when 
we see any man endued with good qualities and pursuing 
a tenour of good practice^ to esteem such a person^ ta 
commend him^ to interpret what he doeth to the best, not 
to suspect any ill of him, or to seek any exception against 
him; it inclinefli us, when we see any action materiaUy 
good, to yield it with simple due approbation and praise, 
without searching for, or surmising any defect in the 
cause or principle whence it cometh, in the design or 
end to which it tendeth, in the way or manner of per- 
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forming it. A good man would be sorry to have any 
good tiling spoiled : as to find a crack in a fair building, 
a flaw in a fine jewel, a canker in a goodly flower, is 
grievous to any indiflerent man, so would it be displeas- 
ing to him to observe defects in a worthy person, or 
commendablie action ; he therefore will not easily enter- 
tain a suspicion of any such, he never will hunt for any. 
But on the contrary, *tis the property of a detractor, 
when he seeth a worthy person whom he doth not afiect, 
or whomi he is concerned to wrong, to survey him 
thoroughly, and to sift all his actions, with intent to 
descry some failing, or any semblance of a fault, by which 
he may disparage him ; when he vieweth any good action, 
he peereth into it, labouring to espy some pretence to 
derogate from the commendation apparently belonging 
to it. 

. ... As good nature and ingenuous disposition in<^ 
cline men to observe, like, and commend what appeareth 
best in our neighbour ; so maKgnity of temper and heart 
promoteth to ei^y, and catch at ihe worst; one, as a bee, 
gathereth honey out of any herb ; the other, as a spider> 
sucketh poison out of the sweetest flower. — Barroto. 



As a temper truly equitable extends to all persons who 
may come within its influence, so it will to all branches 
of treatment in our intercourses among them : it will 
pot only incline us to do as we would be done by, but 
likewise to think as we would be thought by. We are 
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angry at being slandered^ ridiculed, undervalued, tri- 
umphed over, though but in thought, if we find it 
out; at our actions being mis-interpreted, our words 
unfavorably construed, our reasons unattended to, our 
meaning perverted, and our conduct ascribed to the worst 
motives it could proceed from : we wish to have all men 
candid and even favorable to us, desirous of finding 
grounds to give us their approbation, ready to make all 
excuses and allowances for our mistakes, to allow us the 
full merit we deserve ; to presume our intentions were 
good, to enter fairly and willingly into our sentiments, 
and give us the due share of their esteem. Why then 
should we refuse them what we like so well for ourselves, 
or practise upon them what we are so vehemently averse 
to have practised upon ourselves ? This certainly is the 
most opposite temper possible to equitableness ; and can 
proceed from nothing but a narrow selfishness, regardless 
of every thing but the indulgence of an evil habit or fond 
humour of vanity. 

Therefore it is incumbent upon us to eradicate this 
evil weed, than which there is none more obstructive to 
the growth of charity, for we can never heartily love 
those whom we think ill of; but, as habits are not 
presently to be rooted out, it requires our continual 
application and vigilance to wither it by degrees. For 
this purpose, it will be expedient to study the art of 
penetrating into the conceptions of persons we have to 
deal with; not judging them by our own ideas, but by 
those we may suppose to occupy their imagination. We 
jnajr remember that other people have their passions^ 
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their prejudices, their favorite aims, their fears, their 
cautions, their interests, their sudden impulses and va- 
rieties of apprehension, as well as ourselves; we may 
strive to recollect how those several causes have operated 
upon us, in how many different lights we have beheld 
the same object, and how often we have judged the 
same things right which we now condenm in them. — 
Tucker, 
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In all private judgments, so much depends upon the 
intention of the offender, that unless we could possess 
ourselves of God's Omniscience, it will be as irrational as 
impious to assume his authority. Until we know men's 
hearts, we are imperfect judges of their actions. — Fuller. 



There are very few so innocent and free from 
infirmities or greater faults, as not to be obnoxious to 
reproach upon one account or other ; even the wisest and 
most virtuous, and most perfect among men, have some 
little vanity or affectation which lays them open to the 
raillery of a mimical or malicious wit; therefore we 
should often turn our thoughts upon ourselves, and look 
into that part of the wallet which men commonly fling 
over their shoulders and keep behind them, that they 
may not see their own faults, and when we have searched 
that well, let us remember our Saviour's rule, ' He that 
is without sin, let him cast the first stone ' — TiUotson. 
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It is true, it is necessary for some men, in some 
particular chaises and stations, to regard the ways of 
others ; and besides, something also there may be in a 
wise observing of others, to improve the good and the 
evil we see in them to our own advantage, and the bet- 
tering of our own ways, looking on them to make the 
repercussion the stronger on ourselves; but except it be 
out of charity and wisdom, it flows either from unchari- 
table malice, or else a curious and vain spirit, to look 
much and narrowly into the ways of others, and to know 
the manner of living of persons about us, and so to know 
every thing but ourselves; like travellers, that are well 
seen in foreign and remote parts, but strangers in the 
affairs of their own country at home. The check that 
Christ gave to Peter is due to such, ' What is that to 
thee f Follow thou me^ Look thou to thine own feet, 
that they may be set in the right way. — Leighton. 
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'Charity,' saith the Apostle, 'thinketh no evil!^ 
If a word or action be capable of a good sense, it is our 

own fault if we suit it not with that best There 

is nothing which may not be taken with either hand ; it 
is a spiritual unmaanerliness to take it with the left : it 
was a foul £Etult in Simon the Pharisee (and that which 
might be well worthy to \o%& this thank of his entertain- 
ment), thcit when he saw the woman which was a dnner, 
prostrate at the feet of Jesus, and making an ewefr of her 
eyes and a towel of her hair, to'waish ^d wipe them. 
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he could say, * This man, if he were a prophet, would 
have known who and what manner of woman it is that 
toucheth him,' whereas, he should rather have said, 
* What a merciful Saviour is this, that gives so gracious 
an admission to so sinful a penitent !' — Bishop Hatt. 



It is easy to observe that, as they who are most 
sparing and gentle in censure are usually most exempt 
from blame, (for that carefully reflecting on their own 
infirmities and defects, spending their heat and activity 
of spirit on amending their own errors and faults, they 
have less time, less concernment, less mind to search 
out and scan the imperfections and misdemeanors of 
others ; they do find less reason also, and therefore have 
less will to be fierce or severe toward them), so the most 
censorious are usually the most stupid in discerning, and 
most careless in retrenching their own faults. And 
needs it must be so, for the actions of other men devour 
their leisure, take up the intention of their spirits, em- 
ploy the keenness of their passions on them, so that they 
cannot, and will not, attend to themselves ; they are so 
much abroad, they are so very busy otherwhere, that they 
little know or care what is done at home ; while they 
are spying and pulling out ' motes firom their brother's 
eye,' they ' consider not the beam that is in their own 
eye,' although never so gross and obvious. 

Hence I say, it is commonly the best men are the 
most candid and gentle, and they are most apt to blame 
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others who deserve worse themselves ; that the sharpest 
tongues and foulest lives do usually go together ; that 
they who are the strictest judges of their own, are the 
fairest interpreters of other men's actions ; and they who 
will least pardon others do most excuse themselves ; that 
they who are strangely acute in descrying other men's 
&ults are stark hlind in discerning their own. Our 
Saviour, therefore, chargeth such persons with hypocrisy: 
' Thou hypocrite ; first cast the beam out of thine own 
eye:' implying, that they do but falsely pretend a 
respect for goodness and zeal against sin, seeing in 
their own practice they indulge it; that it is indeed 
rather pride, peevishness, idleness, spleen, or selfish 
design that acteth them. — Barrow, 
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TuKN thine ears unto thyself, and beware thou 
judge not the deeds of other men. 

In judging of others a man laboureth in vain, often 
erreth, and easily sinneth : but in judging and examining 
himself he labours &ithiully. 

We often judge of things according as we fimcy them; 
for afiection bereaves us easily of a right judgment. 

We must not give ear to every saying or suggestion, 
but warily and leisurely ponder things according to the 
will of God. 

But alas ! such is our weakness, that we oft:en more 
easily believe and speak evil of others than good. 

We might enjoy much peace, if we would not busy 
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ourselves with the words and deeds of others, in which 
we have no concern. 

If thou canst not make thyself such a one as thou 
wouldst, how canst thou expect to have another in all 
things to thy liking ? 

Thou wilt never be inwardly religious, unless thou 
pass over other men's matters, and look especially to 
thyself. — Tlwmas d Kempis. 



FORGIVENESS. 

Do not, if one bat lightly thee offend. 
The punishment beyond the crime extend ; 
Or after warning— the offence foi^et : 
So God himself our ftulings doth remiL 

; . . 

If his offence be great, let that suffice ; 
If light, forgive; for no man's always wise. 

Sib John Dbnb/lu. 
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LoRD^ when in my daily service I read David's 
Psalms, give me to alter the accent of my soul according 
to their several subjects. In such Psahns, wherein he 
confesseth his sins, or requesteth Thy pardon, or praiseth 
for former, or prayeth for future favours, in all these, 
give me to raise my soul to as high a pitch as may be. 
But when I come to such Psalms, wherein he curseth 
Ais enemies, O there let me bring my soul down to .a 
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lower note; for those words were only to fit David's 
mouth. I have the like breath, but not the same spirit 
to pronounce them. Nor let me flatter myself that it is 
lawful for me with David, to curse Thine enemies, lest 
my deceitftd heart entitle all mine enemies to be Thine ; 
and so, what was religion in David prove malice in me, 
whilst I act revenge under the pretence of piety. — 
Ftdler. 
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Let not the sun in Capricorn go down upon thy 
wrath, but write thy wrongs in ashes. Draw the cur- 
tain of night upon injuries ; shut them up in the tower 
of oblivion, and let them be as though they had not 
been. To forgive our enemies, yet hope that Grod will 
punish them, is not to forgive enough : to forgive them 
ourselves and not to pray God to forgive them, is a 
partial piece of charity. Forgive thine enemies totaUy : 
and without any reserve, that, however, Grod will re- 
venge thee. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



In taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over, he is superior ; for it is 
a prince's part to pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, 
saith. It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence. 
That which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise 
men have enough to do with things present and to 
come : therefore they do but trifle with themselves that 
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labour in past matters. There is no man doth a wrong 
for the wrong's sake ; but thereby to purchase himself 
profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the like. Therefore, 
why should I be angry with a man for loving himself 
better than me? And if any man should do wrong, 
merely out of ill-nature, why, yet is it but like the 
thorn or briar, which prick and scratch because they 
can do no other. — Lord Bacon, 



^^^■^k^t^k^W^»^^A^^W«^^^M^^k^h^b^#«^k^^«^^^^^^^^^^»^ 



Look on your enemies. If the precepts of the 
Gospel disarm you towards them. Divine Justice will 
be disarmed towards you. The sentiments of love which 
you have for them, the commiseration of heart, the sin- 
cere and unfeigned reconciliation, the earnest desire to 
do them kindness and to testify your love; all these 
emotions which you feel towards them, God will feel 
for you. 

How consoling are these reflections for the humble ! 
How sweet it is for us whose hearts are overwhelmed 
with a consciousness of sin ! How soothing it is, in the 
midst of the fears and anxieties which, on the approach 
of death, are caused by the remembrance of the many 
wrongs we have committed during our Kves! How 
consoling is it to think that we may, as it were, be our 
own judges, and judges as indulgent as we can desire 
to be ; able to pronounce, as it were, our own sentences, 
and sentences as fstvourable as it is possible to wish for. 
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What hatred will not yield to these considerations ! 
Come to me ye objects hitherto of my hatred and just 
resentment; come, enemies of my repose, of my fortune, 
of my reputation, come and receive my caresses. Come, 
that I may wash you with the tears which my love for 
you have made me shed. Come, that I may disarm your 
hatred by my love ; and receive this protestation from 
me, as prompted by the same earnest feeling with which 
I hope to be received at the tribunal of that God from 
whom the law of love emanates. — Saurin. 



■ ^ ^ M M ■ » m ^^ ^ ^ ^» f m f ^ f » f ^^m^m^^^j.^g^j^g^^^^^g.^jy^^ 



If thou must needs have thy revenge of thine enemy, 
with a sojBt tongue break his bones, heap coals of fire 
on his head, forgive him, and enjoy it. To forgive our 
enemies is a charming way of revenge, and a short 
Caesarian conquest; overcoming without a blow, laying 
our enemies at our feet, under sorrow, shame, and re- 
pentance ; leaving our foes, our friends, and solicitously 
inclined to grateftd retaliations. Thus to return upon 
our adversaries, is a healing way of revenge; and to do 
good for evil, a soft and melting unction; a method taught 
from heaven to keep all smooth on earth. Common 
forcible ways make not an end of evil, but leave hatred 
and malice behind them. An enemy thus reconciled is 
little to be trusted, as wanting the foundation of love and 
charity, and but for a time restrained by disadvantage or 
inability. If thou hast not mercy for others, yet be not 
cruel unto thyself. To ruminate upon evils, to make 
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critical notes upon injuries, and be too acute in their 
apprehensions^ is to add unto our own tortures, to feather 
the arrows of our enemies, to lash ourselves with the 
scorpions of our foes, and to resolve to sleep no more ; 
for injuries long dreamt on take away at last all rest ; and 
he sleeps but like Begulus, who busieth his head about 
them. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



The last and crowning instance of our love to our 
enemies, is to pray for them. For by this, a man, as it 
were, acknowledges himself unable to do enough for 
his enemy^ and therefore he ciolls in the assistance of 
Heaven, and engages Omnipotence to complete his 
kindness. He would fain outdo himself; and therefore, 
finding his own stores short and dry, he repairs to 
Infinity. Prayer for a man's self is indeed a choice 
duty, yet it is but a kind of lawfid and pious selfishness. 
For who would not soUcit for his own happiness, and be 
importunate for his own concerns ? But when I pray 
as heartily for my enemy as I do for my daily bread; 
when I strive with prayers to make God his friend, who 
himself will not be mine; when I reckon his felici^ 
amongst my own necessities ; surely this is such a love 
as, in a literal setise^ may be said to reach up to Heaven. 
—South. 



LIFE. 

Hmnan life 
ts but a loan to be repaid with use, 
When He shall call his debtors to aooonnt, 
From whom are all our bleaaings.— Gowpkb. 

Life a right shadow is ; 

For if it long appear. 

Then it is spent^ and death's long ni^t is near.— Dsummond. 

The seed that in these few and fleeting hours. 
Thy hands unspaxing and onwearied sow ; 
Shall deck thy grave with aiygnantJhine flowers, 
And yield thee fimit divine in heaven's immortal bowers. 

Oabloi Wilcox. 



IBSt Bit kit if r^sbxiisxif ndt kun iit|tig^ lutau^ mx istfs n ^srt^ Bxt 

^jrali tjiq nt tist^ i^, ndt M tjfa^ Biit litn: omdti iit if t^r ^foi ? 
W^A man is bi tljri im^ li&t ^ l^!r 1ss^ iuqi, t^ai ^ ms; 

%ti3 EpttA^lmiih Mm i^twA; BiittibnmoiitifSimif liigli&. 



Complaints of the world and of life we often hear, 
even firom those who have no rugged portion in both the 
world and life. The world is good ; for it is God's world, 
made by his power^ fashioned by his wisdom, and fitted 
by his bounty for many precious uses. The world is 
good; for it is man's world, the first home of his being, 
and the school of his destiny. life is also good ; for it 
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is God's life^ derived &om His spirit and educated by 
His providence, and formed for an existence unperishable 
and progressive. Life is good; for it is man's life, mighty 
in its capacities, mighty in purposes, and endowed with 
tender and sublime affections, great in their cultivation 
and great in their exercise. 

.... Christ consecrated human life; he exhibited 
its importance, and the more we are assimilated in spirit 
to Christ, the more this will be our sentiment. We can- 
not measure the results of our lives by his, for this indeed 
would be presumption ; and yet, of the humblest life, it 
would be dif&cult to exaggerate the consequences. Our 
present life, in every turn of it, is leaving impressions on 
others that may enter radically into their moral existence, 
and not into theirs only, but through them, into many 
beyond any power of estimate. Blessed are we, if these 
are right ; and woe unto us, if they are evil. And if un- 
consciously our life is thus influential, proportionately to 
the greater intensity is it so when we have a direct know- 
ledge. Every thought willingly contemplated, every 
word meaningly spoken, every action freely done, con- 
solidates itself in the character, and will project itself 
onward in a permanent continuity. The circumstances 
which at first we can rule, afterwards rule us. That 
which at first we choose, afterwards compels, and its 
sovereignty is not the less complete, that we do not feel 
it and we do not recognize it. — OHes, 
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Thou seest not old age^ saith Seneca^ de brevit, 
vita, whensoever thou beholdest gray hairs and wrinkles; 
he that has no more to prove him an old man^ may be 
granted to have been long^ but not to have lived long ; 
for the greater part of our life ill spent is time only, and 
not life. — Fuller. 



Webe a man designed only like a fly, to buzz about 
here for a time, sucking in the air and licking the dew, 
then soon to vai^sh back into nothing, or to be trans- 
formed into worms, how sorry and despicable a thing 
were he ! And such, without religion, we should be. 
But it supplieth us with business of a most worthy nature 
and lofty importance ; it setteth us on doing things great 
and noble as can be ; it engageth us to &ee our minds 
from all fond conceits, and cleanse our hearts from all 
corrupt affections ; to curb our brutish appetites, to tame 
our wild passions, to correct our perverse inclinations, 
to conform the dispositions of our soul and the actions of 
our life to the eternal laws of righteousness and goodness; 
it putteth us on the imitation of God, and aiming at the 
resemblance of His perfections ; on obtaining a friendship 
and maintaining a correspondence with the High and 
Holy One ; on fitting our minds for conversation and 
society with the wisest and purest spirits above ; on pro- 
viding for an immortal state, on the acquist of joy and 
glory everlasting. It employeth us in the divinest 
actions, of promoting virtue, of performing beneficence, 
of serving the public, and doing good to all : the being 
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exercised in which things^ doth indeed render a man 
highly considerable^ and his life excellently valuable. — 
Barrow. 



«««^«Mtf«««#«0««W«tf«M'*#*'*#«^i^>^W*^ha 



The lives of most are mis-spent, only for want of a 
certain end of their actions, wherein they do as unwise 
archers, shoot away their arrows, they know not at what 
mark. They live only out of the present, not directing 
themselves and their proceedings to a imiversal scope, 
whence they change upon all occasions, and never reach 
perfection; neither can do other but continue in un- 
certainty and end in discomfort. Others aim at one 
certain mark, a wrong one. Some (though fewer) level 
at the right mark, but miss. To live without end and 
aim, is idleness and folly. To live to a false end, is 
deceit and loss. — Bishop HaU. 
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Hull not about like the axk, without the use of 
rudder, mast, or sail, and bound for no port. Let not 
disappointment cause despondency, nor dif&culfy despair. 
Think not that you are sailing from Lima to Manilla, 
when you may fasten up the rudder and sail before the 
wind; but expect rough seas, flaws and contrary blasts; 
and 'tis well, if by many cross tacks and veerings, you 
arrive at the port, for we sleep in lion's skins^ in our 
progress unto virtue, and we slide not but climb unto it. 
— IXr Thomas Brotone. 

* In armour. 
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Consider why God leads us about in the circuit 
of this life, when He might at t)ie first instant have 
placed us in Heaven. Was it thajb we should spend 
our time idly and yainly^ and invent nenf chimeras of 
vain and firiyolpus hpAonref ? Ifo : certainly, it was not ; 
but that by virtuous actions we flight gaii^ Heaven, 
show what we owe to our Creator, and i^ tl^e itddst; of 
the troubles and afflictions pf t^ life, 4iscoy^r how 
Ipyal and f^thftil we are unto pur God. For this He 
placed us in th^ lists, t]iat w^ $hpni4 take His ppx|; a^d 
defend His honpip:; fp)r thi^ He entered us into thigf 
nulitia ^d w^rfaire (fpr the li|e pf pian is a warfare upon 
earth), that herp "We might fight for Him, and, in thp 
midst of His and our eneinies, show how true and faith- 
ful we are to Him. Were it fit that a soldier in time 
of battle, should stand disarmed, passing away his time 
at dice upon a drum-fhead? This doth he who seeks 
his ease in this life, and sets Ms afiections upon things of 
the earth, not endeavouring those of Heaven, nor think- 
ing upon death where he is to end. — Jeremy Taylor, 
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We too often sacrifice our youth Jbo pleasure and 
folly, a^d oMx. max^pod to pride and worldUness. 

The hoary head spends its hours in.brood^g over 
the possessions of the worid, and begins not to live 
till the approach of deafli; 

Then we bewail the /shoartness of that time which 
om prodigality has laviaJxed away. 
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After a life of negligence, we complain that death 
comes upon us unawares. 

Our days, perhaps, are too few to make us rich, or 
to satisfy the ambition of a haughty spirit ; 

But to be taught our whole duty requires, not so 
much a multitude of years, as the faithftil endeavours 
of a pious mind. 

Could we bestow on the improvement of our souls 
the hours that we so vainly spend on trifles, our day 
would be short enough not to seem tedious, and long 
enough for us to finish our appointed task. 

For what is our business here, but to sow in hope, 
that we may hereafter reap in joy ? — Wasse. 



He that possesses vital powers and faculties, is in 
a capacity of life ; but he only that exerts them, lives. 
To live, is not to spend or waste our time, but to employ 
it : it is a lamentable history of life, when it can only be 
summed up in the few syllables of a funeral ring ; he 
lived to, or rather as it is wont to be expressed, he died 
such a day of the month, such a year of his age : for 
indeed he lived not at all. life is a mere dream, not 
only on account of its shortness, but also of its night and 
lethargy, when stupid ignorance confines and dims the 
prospect, and sluggishness enfeebles all the powers of 
the mind : vigour and activity, fruition and enjoyment, 
make up life; without these, life is but an imperfect 
embryo', a. mingled twilight, that never will be day; the 
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images which the slothful form of things^ are faint and 
obscure, like pictures drawn in watery colours and weak 
and imperfect strokes ; and vanish as easy as those half- 
sounds and imperfect forms which we take in between 
sleep and waking ; all their passions move drowsily and 
heavily, and all their entertainments have no more relish 
than abortive fruit, which can never be ripened into 
sweetness or beauty. — Luccts, 



If length of days be thy portion, let it not be thy 
expectation. Beckon not upon long life, think every 
day the last, and live always beyond thy account. He 
that so often surviveth his expectations lives many Hves, 
and will scarce complain of the shortness of his days. 
Time past is gone like a shadow : make time to come 
present. Approximate thy latter times by present ap- 
prehensions of them ; be like a neighbour unto the grave, 
and think there is little to come. And since there is 
something of us that lives on, join both lives together, 
and live in one but for the other. He who thus ordereth 
the purposes of this life, will never be far from the next ; 
and is in some manner already in it by a happy con- 
formity and close apprehension of it. — Sir Thomas Browne. 



^^M^'WW^^^'^^^^^^N^WV^W^M^^^a^^^a^a^^Mk'N^k^avvv^^^^^p^tf^V^p^f^^^^ 



This life is not a time of reaping, but of sowing ; 
not of approbation, but of trial ; not of triumph, but of 
combat : this world is not a place of enjoyment, but of 
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work; out condition here is not a istate of settlement, 
but of travel ; whence no man shotild expect more of 
encouragement, than is needful to support him in his 
work and way; should look to receive wages before 
his task is done ; to get the prize before he hath gone 
through the race; to gather the spoils before he has 
won the battle ; to enjoy rest before he is at his journey's 
end ; to be put in full possession of happiness, before his 
right and title thereto be completely assured. — Barrow. 



^0*0*0^^^^^^^^*^^^^t^^^0t0^0*^*^^^^^)^t0^^^0^^0*0^l^^f^>t0 



If we desire to reach heaven we must go by the 
road which Jesus Christ, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith, pointed out to us, and in which he preceded 
us. If we wish with hiln, to say in our last moments, 
'And now, O Father, glorify Thou me/ let us live in 
such a manner, as to be able also to say, 'I have glorified 
Thee o!n earth, I have finished the work which Thoxi 
gavest me to do.' — Scmrtn, 



HAPPINESS. 

It is an inward peace ; 
A hannony tliat sonnda within the breait — Qihts Fletchbr. 

This makaa, that whateoeTer here befalls, 

You in the region of yourself remain, 

NeJ^hb'ring on heaven : and that no fbreign land.— D ami bl. 

Troe blim isto b« found inPholy lifiB ; 

In charity to man— in love to Ood : 

Why ahonld such duties cease, such powers decay? 

Are they not worthy of a deathless state — 

A boundless scope— a high uplifted life ?— Bailbt. 



3i t|at jra^bt^ a mUn misBhi s^all M gimit: stir m^ bsstet^ iu tire 

Xiidr, |a|p 15 ^. 
jlidr SxSn sm traq tiring tirat Mt Ijair mdrt, arir, b^nllr^ itwssmx^ gmdt. 
$9^^ a ntan to ttrlr at par^ if ^ ^aas a poiit ^art taniaijt t^ Xadt^ ^ 

s^all at all timBs xt\siu lait^ a i^sifal raaatraanrs* 
((^ milt s{rM me t^ irat^ af li& : intttnumsmeisMiffflSsfpni: aKKjrq 

tig^ |aait t^ are jileasares for rnermare. 



The desire of happiness is so co-essential with our 
nature, so interwoven and incorporate with it, that nothing 
but the dissolution of the whole frame can extinguish it. 
This runs through the whole race of mankind, and, 
amidst the infinite variety of other inclinations, preserves 
itself entire. The most various contradicting tempers do 
yet conspire in this ; and men of the most unequal for- 
tunes are yet equal in their wishes of being happy. 
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But this concurrence, as to the end, is not more 
universal than the disagreement about the way. Every 
man would have happiness; but wherein that consists, or 
how it is to be attained, has been diversely opined; 
indeed, the ultimate supreme happiness, as it is originally 
inherent in God, so it is wrapt up in those clouds and 
darkness, which, as the Psalmist says, are round about him 
(Psalm xviii. 11.) And we can see nothing of it, but in 
those gleams and rays He is pleased to dart out upon us ; 
so that all our estimates, as to our final felicity^ must be 
measured by those revelations he has made of it 

But one would think our temporal happiness were 
as much a mystery as our eternal, to see what variety of 
blind pursuits are made after it. One man thinks it is 
seated on the top pinnacle of honour, and climbs till, 
perhaps, he falls headlong. Another thinks it a mineral, 
that must be dug out of the earthy and toils to ^ lade 
himself with thick clay,* (Hebrews xi. 6) and at last finds 
a grave, where he sought his treasure. A third supposes 
it consists in the variety of pleasures, and wearies himself 
in that pursuit which only clogs and disappoints. Yet 
every one of these can read you lectures of the gross 
mistake and folly of the other, while himself is equally 
deluded. — {From, the Art of Oonientment,) 



Seneca doth somewhere describe the happy man 
much after this manner^ ^ He is one who despises all 
those things which are subject to change ; who accounts 
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nothing good or bad, but virtue or vice; who is not 
puffed up by prosperous events, or cast down by adverse 
ones ; one whose great pleasure is to despise pleasure ; 
one above either desire or fear, content with the riches 
which are the true and proper possession of virtue, and 
coveting nothing more:' such a one he thinks cannot 
choose but be happy. And I think so too, and, I fear, a 
great deal happier than any man on earth can ever be. 
This is a gay dream, but well suiting that philosophy 
which requires the tranquillity and steadiness, or con- 
stancy of God to be joined with the frailty of man; a 
composition of things infinitely more incompatible than 
that of an immortal soul and mortal body can be fancied 
to be. For my part, I am content to call a building 
beautiful, though there be something in it which doth 
not answer the test of the strictest art, or at least of the 
most accurate fancy. I am content to call it a day, though 
flitting clouds and showers do now and then a little obscure 
the light; so can I not choose but call him righteous, 
who is sincere, though not perfect ; whose life is, gene- 
rally speaking, bright and exemplary, though not utterly 
void of spots and blemishes ; whose motion is a progress 
towards virtue, though it be sometimes retarded, nay, 
sometimes interrupted: and so I am content to think 
him a happy man, not, who is utterly exempt from all 
disturbances in mind or body ; not, who lives in constant 
ecstacy, but him whose pleasures are more and greater 
than his troubles, whose hopes are more and greater than 
his fears ; one whose enjoyments, though they do not 
transport, do satisfy him ; one whose serenity and calm 
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of mind, though it may suffer interruptions, suffers but 
few and slight ones. — Lucas. 



^^%^iM^^h^i^^^^i^«^k^«^^^^t^^^AMA^^^^^^^k^^^^^i^^A^^^^ 



Yes, man was created for enioyment as well as for 
conflict>-for happiness a« weU as £0x^6. The truth 
that all our powers and faculties, whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, can only acquire their ultimate 
perfection in an atmosphere of happiness, would alone 
prove that it is the element intended and adapted by our 
Maker for our souls finally to unfold and ripen, until 
they are united to all that is Holy, Blessed, and Divine. 
But without Jesus (to mediate between the opposing 
powers and principles of our complex nature and con- 
dition), aU past and present experience prove only too 
plainly that joy would seldom be a draught safely touched 
by human lips. And even with Christianity, it is of so 
powerfully stimulating a character, that, like the element 
of oxygen, its type in the physical creation, happiness in 
this world must be tempered to our frail and easily over- 
balanced nature, with large admixture of chastening 
grief. There is not a greater foe to our present and 
eternal welfare than the desire for enjoyment and 
indulgence in relaxation, unless the mind is at the same 
time being brought by mental, moral, and religious 
culture into harmony with the Deity, and cheerfiil 
obedience to His will. The soul becomes enervated, 
and therefore blighted, even by innocent pleasure, if its 
higher, nobler powers and capacities are not at the same 
time developed by continual and earnest effort ; while we 
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need not say how fearfully it is tempted^ how mournfully 
it is poisoned and defiled by the enjoyments of sin. 
JesaS effects a reconciliation between the opposing claims 
of pleasure and ienjoyment on the one hand^ of morality 
and disinterested goodness^ heroism^ piety^ on the other; 
by training us in those habits^ by developing in us those 
affections^ and by establishing in us those principles, which 
alone make happiness holy and enjoyment safe. — Solly. 



Enlabged benerolence may be (farther) enforced 
by its aspect on our own happiness. This indeed is a 
secondary motive — secondary to the glory of God, the 
ultimate end of all things, and to the precepts of Christ, 
the authoritative rule of conduct. "We are not to seek 
our own happiness in any other way than that which 
is consistent ydth these : but here it may be tnily said, 
^ fie that hoeB his life shall lose it, and he that loses his 
Itfe for the gospel shall find it.' T^re more we embody 
otirselVes and bur happiness with the interest of others, 
the interests of tie whole, the more in reality we consult 
our own happiness. In tihe pursuit of any merely solitary 
schemes, we shall reap only disappointment : if we 
attempt to detach ourselves &om the general mass, to 
individualize ourselves &om the community of our species, 
we shall be imprisoned and pent in. When the barriers 
of selfishness are broken down, and the current of benevo- 
lence is suffered to flow generously abroad, and circulate 
far and near around, then we are in a capacity of the 
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greatest and best enjoyment. Happiness must be sought 
not so much in a direct as an indirect way — ^the way 
which has been marked by God and by Jesus Christ. 
In order to be happy in any high degree, we must 
abandon ourselves according to His will, and after the 
pattern of His Son, to the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of mankind. — Robert Hall. 



Happiness, therefore, is not the end of duty, it is 
a constituent of it. It is in and of it; not an equivalent 
but an element. Make happiness once directly an end, 
and then duty, there is none. There may be prudence, 
there may be expediency, but there is no duty. Nay, 
make happiness once an end, and you are sure to miss it. 
Can you caR to mind any individual who studied his 
own happiness, that was ever happy ? Can you call to 
mind any individual who laboured for duty, that was 
ever really unhappy ? I care not how false his idea of 
duty may have been ; in fidelity to it he has had peace. 
But the more his idea is pure, benevolent, generous, 
fruitful of wholesome practice, must it fill, and raise^ 
and gladden him. The man that intends only his own 
happiness defeats his intention. The man that intends 
right, gains the object for which he does not strive. — 
Giles, 



Mat not happiness be found in the internal goods 
of the mind, such as wisdom and virtue ? Suppose this 
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granted; still that ^ej msij con{ei perfect felicity, the j 
must of necessity be perfect themselves. Now, shew me 
the man, who, even in his own judgment, has attained 
to perfection in wisdom and virtue : even those who were 
accounted the wisest, and actually were so, acknowledged 
they knew nothing ; nor was there one amongst the most 
approved philosophers, whose virtues were ' not allayed 
with many blemishes. The same must be said of piety 
and true religion, which, though it is the beginning of 
felicity, and tends directly to perfection ; yet, as in this 
earth it is not fiill and complete in itself, it cannot make 
its possessor perfectly happy. The knowledge of the 
most exalted minds is very obscure, and ahnost quite 
dark, and their practice of virtue lame and imperfect. 
And indeed who can have the boldness to boast of per- 
fection in this respect, when he hears the great Apostle 
complaining of the law of the flesh, and pathetically 
exclaiming, 'Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?* &c. Besides, though wisdom and virtue or 
piety were perfect, so long as we have bodies, we must 
at the same time have all bodily advantages, in order 
to perfect felicity. — Leighton, 
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Here God has planted us, not as inhabitants, 
but sojourners ; for this is but our state of probation ; 
angels had their times of trial, so have men ; here He 
would have us aspire after, as near as we can, that life 
angels lead in heaven, for we are one day to be equal to 
them : here He would have us learn and practice those 
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virtues which fit us for the society and enjoyment of 
that kingdom wherein dwells lighteous^eas ; for t^t is 
the blessed end and consummation of all pur endeavours^ 
desires^ and hopes : but when we maJke heaven the abode^ 
the seat of perfect happiness^ we do not thereby suppose 
that it is banished from the earjth; but rajkher on the 
contrary^ if that state be the consummation of all things^ 
it is necessary to be concluded, that every step we 
advance nearer to it, we mount and ascend higher, in 
brighter, calmer, and purer regions. Heaven is like 
the glorious building, whpse access is lull of delight and 
beauty : for as that youth wHch precedes our manhood, 
has its sweetness, its beauty^ it^ natural perfection, and 
pleasure; so has this mortal state which precedes pur 
8ngeUcal, its proper degree of perfection and blessedness: 
and this is no small one iieither ; for as we 9re created 
little lower than the angels, in respect to the dignity a£ 
our nature, so surely our happiness begins nearly to 
approach and resemble theirs^ when pur mind, filled with 
divine truths, charity and hopes, becomes free, generous^ 
resolved^ constant, cheerful, meek, gentle, devout, hea- 
venly ; when it has so accustpmed itself to virtue, and 
familiarly acquainted itself with heaven, that the sins 
and pleasures of the sensual part of the world look like 
the manners and entertainments, not only of a foreign, 
but barbarous and ippipoyerished cowtry; an4 wh^T^^ 
lastly, by its frequent retiremeipLts from the 'bpdy^ ,ai^ 
dfdly commerce, with rational ai^d spiritual -pj^j^^i^esj ^ 
npt only a^s^Ji:s its sovereignty pyer it, li^ut begj^ to Jiy^ 
so independent of it, that at the last, w;];ie^ ^t shall in 4o^t}^ 
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mount up upon the wings of pare flame to heaven, it 
shall not sufler as if the body needed to be torn from it ; 
but shall let it fall as Elijah did his mantle. 

Those complaints therefore which we make against 
our present state, and those reproaches with which we 
outrage and vilify our nature, are false and unjust; for 
we are by God created and designed fi)r happiness, and 
this happiness God hath been pleased to put in our own 
power, to place within our reach. There is no fate, but 
what God has made us ourselves arbiters of; we lie 
under no necessity, no fatality, but what our vices betray 
us to : nor do we stand in need of the indulgences of 
fortune ; the tranquillity and pleasure of a virtuous man 
is an image of God's own; it springs from within, not 
from without. — Lucas. 



■^^M^MW^^^*^M^»^^^^»^^^>^^^»^VM%^^»^^»^^^ 



A MAN that looks at all things through the considera- 
tion of eternity, makes no more of a man than of a flower : 
that lasts some days, he lasts some years : at their period 
both fade. Now what difference is there to be made 
betwixt days and years in the thought of an eternal 
duration ? Herein, therefore, I have a great advantage 
• of a carnal heart ; such a one, bounding his narrow 
conceits with the present condition, is ready to admire 
himself -and others fox what they have or ar«, and is 
therefore dejected upon every miscarriage; whereas, 
I behold myself, or that man, in all his glory, as vanish- 
ing ; -only measuring every man'^ felicity by the hopes 
and interests which he hath in a blessed etemily.-^ 
Bishop HaU, 
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Our lives tbrongb, varions scenes are drawn. 

And vexed witJi trifling cares ; 
WbUe Thy eternal thought moves on 

Thy undisturbed afibirs.— Watts. 

Father ! thy sovereign aid impart, 

To save me from low-thoughted care ! 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 

Through all its latent mazes there : 
Make me Thy duteous child, that I 

May raise to thee a trustful cry. 

TbBSTBOBN— ^. J. WSSLBT. 



ffianif jraitt simui fe a small matter. 

^nr &ll ttrs !tai| lung ^acB 3 hn plagasir, anit r^asbmir mq mnramg. 

3&H fat^, if t^ pi^ ^ait iiiit tin; in mat gnat t^iig, vmM t^ mit 

Jaitttaiait? 
Cast ^^ krta im t^ Xadr, anir Mt sjrall sastahi t^t. 



We are as water, weak and of no consistence, 
always descending, abiding in no certain place, unless 
where we are detained with violence ; and every little 
breath of wind makes us rough and tempestuous, and 
troubles our faces; every trifling accident discomposes 
us ; and as the face of the waters wafdng in a storm, so 
wrinkles itself that it makes upon its forehead furrows 
deep and hollow like a grave ; so do our great and little 
9ares and trifles flrst make the wrinkles of old age, and 
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then they dig a grave for us : and there is in nature 
nothing so contemptible^ but it may meet with us in 
such circumstances^ that it may be too hard for us in 
our weaknesses; and the sting of a bee is a weapon 
sharp enough to pierce the finger of a child or the lip 
of a man ; and those creatures which nature hath left 
without weapons, yet they are armed sufficiently to 
vex those parts of men, which are left defenceless. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 



%^^*^^^^^>^^^^^^^^i^^MW»*»»^^»^^MM^«W^«^ 



Many bear patiently imaginary crosses which never 
happen ; they fancy to themselves great evils to come, 
and they go through them with great courage; and 
upon this account reckon themselves patient ; yet in the 
meanwhile the little vexations that occur daily, dissolve 
them into peevishness and fi'etful anger, and they cannot 
bear the least cross or contradiction when it is present. 
But we must beware of this illusion, and consider that 
great occasions of patience happen but seldom, whereas 
the lesser are very frequent ; almost every hour we may 
have opportunities of exercising this virtue, either by 
bearing with others, or by checking and correcting our- 
selves. And we should always bear more cheerftdly that 
cross which is of God's sending, than that which is our 
own choice ; for that which God so appoints is always 
best, whereas we are ignorant and often deceived. — 
FuOer. 



«^^V^^^,>'N.^«N^%'«/^«NA'N^'^ X^'^>'<*\« \/\***\^'>i'%A^^^J^'*VrM 
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It is often a small matter dmt dejecteth atid grieveth 
me. I purpose to act with courage ; but when a small 
temptation cometh, it bringeth me into great straits. 

It is sometimes a very trifle from whence great 
temptations proceed. And whilst I think myself Some- 
what safe, when I least expect it, I find myself overcome 
with a small blast.' — !n&ma$ d Kempis. 



In the management and conquest of the daily dis- 
appointments and small vexations which befal every life, 
the life of the idle and luxurious no less than the busy 
and struggling — only a devout mind attains to any real 
success, and evinces a triumphant power. Who has not 
observed how wonderfully the mere insect cares, that are 
ever on the wing in the noon-day heat of life> have power 
to sting and annoy even the giant minds around which 
they sport, aiid to provoke them into the mo^ unfeeemly 
war ?...%• You may b^ persuaded that it is wrong 
to be provoked ; you may repeat to yourself that it is 
useless; you may command your lips to silence^ and 
bteathe no angry word; yet withal the perturbation iB 
not gone, but only dumb ; the conquest is not made, but 
the defeat concealed. There is nothing in the efforts of 
volition that has power to change the point of mental 
view ; these self-strivings do not lift you out of the level 
of your trial ; you temain imprisoned in the midst of it, 
wrestle with its miseries as you may; wanting the up- 
lifting faith, by which jou escape &om it and look 
down upon it It may be very absurd, nay, very im- 



motalj t6 hh te^edihf trift^ } but, k\^ f t^Wle y6u t^etttkiti 
ifa ttife dii^i t^^il Ak ytrti ifady, it tt?fl!? annoy y6u ; ahd 
there fe n6 help f6f it, but to retii^e ititb A higKei- and 
^aisiet tegfota, ^hefe th^ sultiry T6ki i^ vMblc frbm afar 
Yf'k feu^l gb ih cdtiletiifjflAtiiDii m ofUfe, erfe t*^^' carti di^fe 
hmr \\JA m^\^ 6ilb^iaei^ add af^ Idst like eVaiiefeK^^nt 
ifTifVfefs, in the deeps 64 dtethity and ' thi^ itnttirifeity 6f 
Odd; A m&id thi&t t^ ttidke this ittigk-atio^ ^id th^ 
stietie by Whieh it is fettttotmddd, is rehWv^d IroW all tail! 
Wbrtfe df Will, iAtid gailifcr its ttM^uUUty ^thbut to e«bt«; 
feels no difficulty in being gentle and efeirfene, biit fathfet 
wonders that it could ever be tempted jfrom its pure 
repose. How welcome would it often be to many a child 
of anxiety and toil, to be suddenly transferred from the 
heat and din of the city, the restlessness and worry of the 
mart, to the midnight garden on the mountain top ! And 
like refreshment does a high faith, with its infinite pros- 
pects ever open to the heart, afford to the worn and 
weary : no laborious travels are needed for the devout 
mind; for it carries within it Alpine heights and star-lit 
skies, which it may reach with a moment's thought, and 
feel at once the loneliness of nature, and the magnificence 
of God. — Martineau. 



0^0^f^^^r^^r^f^0^0^0^0^0^0^^^^0^0^^0^^^^^^^^»0^0t0*^*^»^*^^*0^^*^*^'^^ 



Alas! my Lord God, how small matters trouble 
me ! every petty occurrence is ready to rob me of my 
peace ; so as, methinks, I am like some little cock-boat in 
a rough sea, which every billow topples up and down, 
and threats to sink. I can chide this weak pusillanimity 
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of mine^ but it is Thou that must redress it Lord^ work 
my Heart to so firm a settledness upon Thee^ that it may 
never be shaken; no, not with the violent gusts of 
temptation, much less with the easy gales of secular 
mis-accidents. Even when I am hardest pressed in the 
multitude of the sorrows of my heart, let Thy comforts 
refresh my soul: but for these slificht crosses, oh! teach 

«a .o die «.»,, » not w.4 ^ "f '^, -* 
less of my vexation. Let my heart be taken up with 
Thee ; and then, what care I whether the world smile 
or frown ! — Bishop HaU. 



^^'^»^>^^<0^^^^t^^^^0^0^^0tmi^f^f^t^^f^f^^r^r^f^r^^r^r^^^t^^m 
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VICISSITUDES. 



I would be slow from long-oontinaed fortune 
To gather hope; for hope is the oompttoion 
Given to the onfortonate by pitying heaven; 
Fear hovers roond the head of prosperous men. 
For still onsteady are the scales of fate. 

80RI£LBB— Ir. COXABIDOB. 

Hapless earth's happy fools, that know no tears ! 

TVho bathes in worldly joys, swims in a world of fears.— Flbtobsb. 



#8^ not, 9 ^isa smmg^ unit pmu rami ^^Wt ^^ ^^ ^ ihs tarn 

mttma? 
1^1 m nniM gmdt at t^ ^anit af SrA, aait s^all m aat nmn ml? 
Wt laateir fm pm, anit aa pdr raaa; aa!t fin: a te af tftaltfr, an)t b^Ut 

icsskltl 
^t 4aU b aarnnaM, Imt jaar samna s^all b ixmi iata ja;. 



In the course of our lives, we find that evil is not only 
perpetually interchanging with good, but that it is actually 
necessary to its very existence. If we attentively observe 
our pleasures, we shall find that many of them partake of 
its nature ; and if it is often an interruption to our enjoy- 
ments, it is still oftener, perhaps always, either their 
chief cause, or one of their necessary ingredients. Our 
passion for variety is an evident proof of this : we are so 
far from having a lively idea of smooth and uninterrupted 
happiness, that the most luxuriant description soon be- 
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comes languid and uninteresting; while the mournful, 
the terrible, the abrupt, possess a strange and mysterious 
attraction, which seldom loses its influence over our minds. 
Our greatest pleasures are often only escapes from pain ; 
often grow in proportion to it, are often heightened 
by contrast; and many can reflect with pleasure upon 
the bitterest grief, in recpllectiiig the sweetness of the 
consolation by which it was followed. Such is the in- 
coinpri^henBible Qf^tipre to which we belong! We are 
perpetually flying from evil, and meeting it at every turn 
in the shape of good ; pursuing good, and finding it evil 
in disguise ; talking of happiness without well knowing 
what it mejjuis. — Wolfe. 



When we see the year in his prime a^4 fxide, 
decked with ]|pe^utiftil blossoms, and all goodly v>9xiety 
of flowers, cheered with the music of birds, and stated 
in a sweet and moderate temper of heat and cold ; how 
glad we are that we have made so good an exchange 
for a hard and chil^ng winter ; an^ hpw r^^dy w^e qould 
be to wish that %}^, pleasure and l^j^py^^qj^n i:ip^htl9.sft 
all the year long : bi;Lt herein (wei^e q^j^ 4^)^^j^ ^ti^fl|34) 
^^ should wish, to our own gre^t disadvant^^ ; for if 
the spring were not fpllowed with an intention, of 
summer heat, tJiqse fruit^^ whose h(^,es we see ii^ |hp 
Imd and flower^ 9Puld ney^r copDgi,e to, any perfectipii; 3^4 
QyeQ th^ succeiecUng fi^rvoxq:^ if it should, ^OQt^ue long,, 
Ypiild b^ ;i,o, \s^ prejudici?! to. the hesdth and life of aU 
cr^ntures ;, 9^ if tiheire ^e^re UQt a rda^^oi). pf that 
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vigorous heat in autumn^ so as the sap returns back 
iato the root^ we could never look to see but one year's 
&uit. And thus aLso it is spiritually : if our prosperity 
were not intermixed with vicissitudes of crosses^ and if 
the lively beams of grace were not sometimes interchanged 
with cold desertions, we should never know what belongs 
to spiritual Kfe : what should we do then, but be both 
patient of and thankful for our changes,, and make no 
account of any constancy, till we attain to the region of 
rest and blessedness ! — Bishop HaU, 



The Jews were commanded to eat sour herbs with 
their sweet passover. Bitterness ever treads on the heels 
of pleasure. Jacob hath a son, and loseth his wife: 
Benjamin is born, Rachel dies : Our Lady coming from 
that great feast, lost her son Jesus three days. Seven 
days she had eaten sweet bread; here followed three 
days sour bread for it. Good things are to be taken 
with much thankfulness; evil, with much patience. — 
Adams. 



^^^^^^MM«»W%rt^'M^^^^%MM^«pM^^MM^^^I^M^i^^ 



He seems to be the uahappiest of mankind who has 
never been exercised with adversity, as he cannot have 
had the opportunity of trying the sense of his mind ! To 
wish to pass life without it, is to be ignorant of one part 
of our uature, so that I may pronounce thee to be miser- 
able if thou hast never been pdiserable. If thou ha^t 
passed through life without ^ver struggling with an 
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enemy, no one, not even thou thyself can know whether 
thou art ahle to make any resistance ; whereas, in afflic- 
tions, we experience not so much what our own strength 
is, as what the strength of God in us, and what the aid 
of Divine grace is, which often bears us up under them 
to a surprising degree, and makes us joyful by a happy 
exit ; so that we shall be able to say, * My God, my 
strength, and my deliverer.* — Leighton. 



%^>^^'^^t^^^»^t^t^<^^S^^^^^^0^*0^0^f^^^0^0^^^0^0^^^^^^^^^^l^t^ 



The virtue of prosperity is temperance, the virtue 
of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, which 
carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revela- 
tion of God's favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, 
if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflic- 
tions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity 
is not without many fears and distastes ; and adversity 
is not without comfort and hopes. We see in needle- 
works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground than to have 
a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground ; 
judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the 
pleasure of the eye. Certainly, virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed; 
for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue.— Zorrf Bacon. 
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He who builds upon the present, builds upon the 
narrow compass of a point ; and where the foundation is 
so narrow, the superstructure cannot be high and strong 
too. — South. 



When all looks fair about, and thou seest not a 
cloud so big as a hand to threaten thee, forget not the 
wheel of things : think of sullen vicissitudes, but beat not 
thy brains to foreknow them. Be armed against such 
obscurities, rather by submission than foreknowledge. 
The knowledge of future evils mortifies present felicities, 
and there is more content in the uncertainty of ignorance 
of them. — Sir Thomas Brotone. 



^0^m^^f^0^^^^^^0^0^^^^^^^*^»^t^^»^t^ 



What dangers are imminent, what evils hang over 
our heads, God doth know, not we. We find by daily 
experience that those calamities may be nearest at hand, 
readiest to break in suddenly upon us, which we in 
regard of times and circumstances may imagine to be 
farthest oflF. — Hooker, 



Thou art now sick : — Wert thou not before, a long 
time healthful ? Canst thou not be content to take thy 
turns ? If thou hadst not more days of health than hours 
of sickness, how canst thou think thou hast cause to 
repine? Had the Divine Wisdom thought fit to mitigate 
thy many days' pain with the ease of one hour, it had 
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been well worthy of thy thaijks; but now that it hath 
before-hand requited thy few painfiil hours with years of 
perfect health, hpw unthaukfully dost thou grudge at the 
condition ! 

It was a foul mistake, if thou didst not from earthly 
things expect a vicissitude : they cannot have their being 
without a change. As well^ may day be without succession 
of night, and life without death, as a mortal body without 
fits of dist&capei.'-^Bishqp Hall. 



A^V^A^k^^^^^k^kA^k^^%^«^kA^^k^^k^^«^^^^^h^^^^^^^^^* 



This state is designed to be a mingled scene, in which 
joy and sorrow, serenity and storms, take their turns. 
A perpetuity of either would be unsuitable to us. An 
uninterrupted series of prosperity would fill us with 
worldly passions. An unbroken continuity of adversity 
would unfit us for exertion. The spirit would fail before 
him, and the souls which he hath made. Pain and plear 
sure, scenes of satisfaction and sorrow, are admirably 
attempered with each other ; so as to give us constant 
room for thankfalness, and yet to remind us that this is 
not our rest. — Robert Hall. 



#*^k^t^k^^N^%^^^^^^W^^^^^W«^^«^W^^^^^«^^A^^\/^V^WN«^ 



SUFFERING. 

If faii,h were left tu^tiied, 
How. could the might, that larks ^t\iin her, then 
Be shown ? Her glorions excellenoe— that ranks 
Among th& fifat of Foorera ^d Virtues proved?— Woboswobtb. 

yet 1 argue not 
Against heaven's hand or will ; nor bate one jot 
Of heart 9V hc^; hulj still bear up, and steer 
Bight onward.— Milton. 

The oyster sickens, while the pearl doth substance win ; 
'](biiXD)s. God for p^ins, t)|al prove a nob^^r growth wittMn. 

Tbbmch. 



<tjli spjl Hf fl ME mill sustam ^s inflrmitq; iuct a iinuii^!t 9)uiit ntlpi 

xm ittar? 
Sua Its ilfashutitg far i^ fttstiA sttwxt^ h to faijaaa^ M grimtanf : wst^ 

tjrftoRt atooaii il pfitti^ t|i pimltb fi^ nf ttg^oasaifiEi intii 

t^. t^. ar^ imrp?ir t|m]q* 
W^fm lift tqi t^ ^aaila mjiirlj Jaag imm, aai Ijre ftMt kmn ; 
la|[ n^ih igdraiglii )iat^]!| fir ipri&Ft, test tijat m^lj is lamt b ttsmi nat 

af tju matj; tart kt it ratIrM: te ^abit. 



^ 



It is good that we have sometimes troubles and 
crosses ; for they often make a man enter into himself^ 
and (jonsidey th^tlie oug^t uot to pUpQ his triwt in any 

It i§ good th^t we Ve Qometim^ cpnt^radicted ; wd 
tl^t ^e^ a^J^ ill of US ; ^d tlpj^f, although we do and 
intend weU* 
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For then we more diligently seek God for our 
inward witness; when, outwardly, we are contemned by 
men. 

In the cross is salvation, in the cross is life, in the 
cross is protection against our enemies, in the cross is 
heavenly sweetness, in the cross is strength of mind, in 
the cross is joy of spirit, in the cross is the height of 
virtue, in the cross is the perfection of holiness. 

If thou bear the cross willingly, it will bear thee. 
If thou bear it unwillingly, thou increasest thy load, and 
yet thou must bear it. If thou cast away one cposs, thou 
shalt find another and perhaps a more heavy one. 

If anything had been more profitable to the salvation 
of man than sufiering, Christ surely would have shown it 
by word and example. 

But he plainly exhorteth all that follow him to the 
bearing of the cross ; and saith, * If any man will come 
after me, let him renounce himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me.' 

So that, when we have read and searched all, let 
this be the last conclusion, that by many tribulations we 
must enter into the kingdom of God. — ThomoB d Kempis, 



It ought, in some measure, to reconcile us to our 
lot, that, in feeling -distress, we strike chords in unison 
with the whole universe. Adversity is capricious in its 
times and seasons ; but its visitations, sooner or later« 
never fidl. In some, it overwhelms the first hopes of 
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life^ so that they no sooner begin to taste felicity in 
prospect than they are crossed with hopeless disappoint- 
ment : others, it permits to advance farther^ waits till they 
spread the foundations of happiness deep and wide^ that 
just when they have nearly finished the»«uperstructure, 
it may overwhelm them with a more exten^ve desolation. 
Some are racked with pains and agonies of body ; and 
others are preys to disappointed passions and blasted 
hopes ; wasted with devouring regrets, and sick at heart 
with melancholy retrospects, wishing in vain they could 
arrest the wings of time, and put the current of life back. 
Of all these classes, every individual thinks his misfor- 
tunes the greatest. For the same reason, we are never 
at a loss to hear our own voice, be it ever so slender : 
the cry of a pierced heart sounds shrill in the solitary ear 
of the sufferer. Since we cannot essentially meliorate, 
let us endeavour to allay our anguish, by moderating our 
expectations. I am persuaded all we can reasonably hope 
for, on this side the grave, is tranquillity; not the insensi- 
bility of a statue, but the placidity of a well-informed 
mind, relying on the promises and the cheering prospects 
of immortality. — Robert HaU. 



He who gave us the Gospel was the Man of Sorrows; 
and the glad tidings of great joy were pronoimced by a 
voice mellowed by many a sadness. And not otherwise 
is it with the messenger^spirit of our private hearts; 
which does not become the Christ, the consecrated re- 
vealer of what is holy, unless it be much acquainted with 
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grief. Seateitt dtid Gbd ate best diAfcetni^d through 
tears ; scarcely pi^rhaj^s disceriied kt Ul -vrtthout the&. 
I do not mean that ^ ttmn must be outwardly afflicted, 
and lose his comfort* tic his friends, before he ckn becoihe 
devout. Many a Christian maintain^ the truest heart of 
piety without Such dispensations, and tatfte, alas ! remaiil 
as hard and b6ld a* eter in spite of them. That th6i*e is 
felt to be a general tendeticy hoi^eVer, in the blo'w of 
calamity and in the sense of lo^ls, to aWak^n the latent 
thought of God, and j^ersttade u6 16 teefek Sis reAlge, the 
current language bf devbtiidn in etery age, the constktit 
association of pra;y6r with the hbtit of berek^^tnent and 
the scenes of death, SterVe to ShoT^. Y^t is this eflFect df 
external distress only a particular instance of a genferAl 
truth, tit. that religion springs up in the mind, ibherebef" 
any of the inJiiiiU affections uhd de^res pn^^ sebetet^ 
atjdinst the finite eondttiens ofthit exi^end^.^^Martin^aU, 



Si^*^^^tt*^m0^i^i^^f*^*^^f^^^*0^^^0^**a^^^0^f^^ 



It is a rare sotd that hath ^tm icftM Rotable dis^id j 
only crosses are thyremedies What if tkeybe utiplf^d^^t? 
They are physic : it is enough if they be wholesome. 
Not pleasant taste, but the secret virtue commends medi- 
tlnes. If they cure theej they *hall pleaW: th^e, i^en in 
displeasing^ or else th6U. l<>v6St ^y pal^ dbet^. thy 66^^ 
What tnadness is this? Whe^i thou^o^plaiiiest ^ §[ 
b&dily disease, thou sendikl tb the physi^ito, Cha€ ' 1^ 
may send the^^ nU satc^, hU Vb^^Sd^^ pbli^ :^ • tb^tl 
re^eivest th^ iifr «^ df thin^ aUrj^rrtiSf fitraiieh, mSt 
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withal both thank^st and rewardest the physician. Thy 
sold is sick: thy heavenly Physician sees and pities thee 
ere thon thyself^ and nns^ent to^ bendid thee not a plausible 
bnt a sovereign remedy : thou Itoathest the savour, and 
rather wilt hazard thy life, than offend thy palate ; and, 
instead of thanks, repinest at, revilest the Phyisidan. 
How comes it that we love ourselves so little (if at least 
we count our souls the best, or any part), as that we had 
rather undergo death than pain, choosing rather wilfiil 
sickness than a harsh remedy ? Surely we men are mere 
fools in the estimation of ovir own good; like children, our 
choice is led altogether by show ; no whit by substance. 
We ciy after every well-^seeming toy, and put from us 
solid proffers of good things. The wise Arbitrator of 
all things feces our folly, and corrects it, withholding our 
idle desires, and forcing upon us the sound good we 
refuse. It is second folly in us if we thank Him not. 
The foolish babe cries for his father's bright knife and 
gilded pills. The wiser father knows that they can but 
hurt him, and therefore withholds them after all his tears. 
The child thinks he is used but unkindly. Every wise 
man, and himself at more years, can say it was but 
childish folly in desiring it, in complaining that he 
missed it. The loss of wealth, friends, health is Some- 
times gain to us. Thy body, diy estate is worse ; thy 
soul is better, why complainest thou ? — Bishop HaU, 



Noi? only knowledge, but also every Othet gift which 
we daH the gifts of fortune, are apt to puff xtp earth ; 
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afflictions only level these mole-hills of pride^ plough 
the heart, and make it fit for wisdom to sow her seed and 
for grace to bring forth her increase. Happy is that man 
therefore, both in regard of heavenly and earthly wisdom, 
that is thus wounded to be cured; thus broken to be made 
straight; thus made acquainted with his own imperfections 
to be made perfect. 

The mind that is most prone to be puffed up with 
prosperity, is most weak and apt to be dejected with the 
least puff of adversity. Indeed, she is strong enough to 
make an able man stagger, striking terrible blows ; but 
true Christian wisdom gives us armour of proof against 
all assaults, and teacheth us in all estates to be content ; 
for though she cause our truest Mends to declare them- 
selves our enemies, though she gives heart then to the 
most cowardly to strike us, though an hour's continuance 
countervails an age of prosperity, though she cast in our 
dish all we have ever done ; yet hath she no power to 
hurt the humble and the wise, but only to break such as 
too much prosperity has made stiff in their own thoughts, 
but weak indeed, and fitted for renewing: when the 
wise gather from thence profit and wisdom, by the ex- 
ample of David, who said, ' Before I was chastised I went 
astray.' — Lord Bacon, 



*^kAAAA^I^tAM^«^^rf«MM^^I^^^^^^%A^WW^^^^^^'^'V^^^ 



When we are in prosperity and abundance, it is 
difficult to know, whether it is love for the benefactor or 
for the benefits received, which stimulate our devotion. 
It is only iu the midst of sorrow that we may testify true 
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zeal and unsuspicious piety. And when in great trials 
our £uth abandons us, it is an evident proof that we have 
taken an illusion for a reality*-a phantom for a body. 
'To submit and hope' should be the motto of every 
Christian. — Saurin. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^n^*^i^*^^^^^^^^^*^^j^^^^^^i^^'-^i^^ 



Is my heart deeply pierced by disappointment or 
any grievous sorrow? or is my flesh troubled by racking 
pain ? I look to the ' Man of Sorrows^' to the suffering 
Lamb of God, to his bleeding temples, to his agonizing 
cross ; and his wounds are the healing of mine. Do I 
stand by the bedside of a departing friend, feeling that 
I am wretched, and that when the final breath is breathed 
I shall be more wretched still, but striving to restrain my 
tears^ in the fear of disturbing the last moments of one 
I love ? Christ is with me where I stand, assuring me 
that my friend will not die, but only sleep, and that I 
shall meet him again, and be parted from him no more. 
I bless the sacred accents, and my tears gather silently, 
and my bosom is calmed. And so when I come myself 
to the brink of the river, Christ will be with me then, 
who has been with me always ; and the warmth of his 
dear and glorious presence will dispel the chilly vapours, 
and he will lead me safely through. What then could 
I do without him? How can I live, how can I die, 
without him? — Oreentoood. 



0^t0^t0^^t0t0^0^0*mt^m0*^t0*0*0^0^^^'' ^ ^0*^fm0m0ma^»0^^0K 
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SxBK not altogether to dry up the stream of sorrow^ 
but to bound it and keep it within its baalDk Bellgion 
doth not destroy the life of nature^ but adds to it a life 
more excellent ; yea^ it doth not only permit, but requires 
some feeling of afflictions. Instead of patience there is 
in some men an affected pride of spirit, suitable only to 
the doctrine of the Stoics as it is usually taken. They 
strive not to feel at all the afflictiozva^ that are on them ; 
but where there is no feeling at aU, there pan be no 
patience. — Ldghton. 



^^^»^*^^^»^*^^^^^>^>^^#*l'V^WyV^»^»#^>*^^'%^W^»f»t^^ 



C0ME9 let us praise the goodness of Godj who orders 
every thiing for the best: our life and our death are 
equaUy his care. 

The Lord oasts us down upon the bed of sickness^ 
and draws the curtaip between the wprld and tvs. 

Shutting out all its vain designs^ and contracting our 
businesfli to a little chamber^ In that quiiet s^litudi^ he 
spealis to our hearts^ and sets our whole life as i|i a 
mirror before us« 

There he discovers to U9 the treachery of the world* 
and in^dtes u» by the exhibition of its vanity, to prepare 
for a better. Thither he sends his messengers of peaoe 
to perfect our reconciliation. 

How do we now censure what was once esteemed! 
How easily are we led to wiser resolutions ! 

When our unruly senses are rebuked with pains^ 
and the fears of death teach the rashness of our minds 
sobriety; 
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Wh^A the oceatdoiis ttf mA site relabved frota our 
way^ and ev^ty tkiflg al>oUt iih Exhorts us t6 repentance; 

Adored be thy ftaiilc^^ O Lwd ! whose taetcy sancti- 
fies Into a blesriii^ ereii the ehastisemeM of thy rod.-^ 



^i^^^*^>^*^^^^0i^^0^^^^0^f^^»^^^^'^^^^^m0^0*0^0m^t0^^0^^>^ 



Ik sickness the in&rmity is so rery great, that God 
in a mannefr at thM time/ faath reduced all I'eligion into 
one virtoej patience^ with its appendages, is the sum 
total df almost ail dttr duty/ that is proper to the days of 
60rr<>w : ilnd w'e shall £nd: it enough to entertaiu all our 
powers, and to en](pl6y all ovtr aids ; the counsels of wise 
^en atid the eomfojfts of oov friends, the adviees of Scrip- 
tote aftid the I'esults of eJEperiehce^ the grades of God and 
the streilgth of our own resolutions, are all then full of 
employfKieiits, and find it worken6tigh to decure that one 
gih/be^ For thed it is^ that a <^ud is wrapped about our 
be^, and ear readon stoops under sorrow; the sotil is 
sad; aijiid its instrumeiit is out of tune ; the auxiliaries are 
diborderedy iJiA every thetight sitd heavily ; then a comfi>rt 
eaiftnot make the body feel it; and the soul is not so 
absiraoted as to r^'oiee mTJuh without its p9[rtner.— r 
Jeremy Taylor, 



•^^^«^«AMA^«A#^l^^»W^«V%#^'^'N^^IV^^^IM^'N^^^M^k^k^kM^ 



A^'iXiOTloNS aare God^s ttiost eSettuoA tnetans to 
make us* mieixd our |yace in die way to our r^t They 
^e ECis tfod, aMd Bkiptai wkat slu^gattd will not 
^W&ke iHd ^6& irhta he feeletk^ thettf?. It wei"^ w^S, 
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if mere love would preyail with ub, and that we were 
rather drawn to heaven than driven; but seeing our 
hearts are so bad that mercy will not do it^ it is better 
to pat on with the sharpest scourge^ than loiter out our 
time till the doors are shut. Oh what a difference is 
there betwixt our prayers in health and sickness ; be- 
twixt our prosperity and our adversity repentings ! He 
that before had not a tear to shed or a groan to utter^ 
now can sob^ and sigh^ and weep his fill ; he that was 
wont to lie like a block in prayer, and scarce minded 
what he said to God, now, when affliction presseth him 
down, how earnestly can he beg ! how doth he mingle 
his prayers and his tears! how doth he purpose and 
promise reformation, and cry out, what a person he will 
be, if God will but hear him and deliver him I Alas I if 
we did not sometimes feel the spur, what a slow pace 
would most of us hold towards heaven ! and if we did 
not sometimes smart by affliction, how dead and blockish 
would be the best men's hearts ! Even innocent Adam 
is liker to forget God in a paradise, than Joseph in a 
prison, or Job upon a dimghill : even as Solomon is like 
enough to faU in the midst of pleasure and prosperity, 
when the most wicked Manasses in his irons may be 
recovered. — Baxter. 



QuARBBL not rashly with adversities not yet under- 
stood, and overlook not the mercies often bound up in 
them ; for we consider not sufficiently the good of evils, 
nor fiurly compute the mercies of Providence in things 
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afflictive at first hand. The famous Andrea Doria^ being 
invited to a feast by Aloysio Fieschi^ with design to kill 
him^ just the night before, fell mercifully into a fit of the 
gout, and so escaped that mischief. — Sir Thomas Brotone* 



^^«AMM^lM^k#«^«^k^^«#«^N^k^^^^M^^^F^<%^^«^^%^^S^>^«M^k^^ 



IimisposiTiON seems to promise less of spiritual 
good, when it has a tendency to take away the usual 
control over thought and feeling. But the character 
may be aided by remedies and a discipline which we 
should not have chosen for ourselves. Our souls are 
dearer to their Author than to ourselves ; and by pro- 
cesses which we do not understand, he can awaken their 
power, touch their secret springs, give new sensibilities, 
weaken old habits and impressions, and recruit our moral 
and spiritual energy. We have only to trust, to be pa- 
tient, to pray, and to do His will, according to our 
present light and strength, and the growth of the soul 
will go on. The plant grows in the mist and under 
clouds as truly as under sunshine. So does the heavenly 
principle within. 

.... When I sufiTer any pain, loss, &c. let me first 
ask ; not How shall I remove, but how shall I imptove 
it ? Let me be willing to suffer for that end. — Chanmng. 



There is that in a Christian heart which is a more 
than sufficient cordial against sickness, pain, and death, 
and that can triumph over the worst extremities. This is 
the victory which overcomes a world (of miseries), even 
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our faith. ' Not so only^' saith the chosefi vessel, ' but we 
glory or rejoice in tribulaticHis.' For, lo, our faith is it 

which puts true constructions on our pain The 

Christian heart knows it is in the hands of Him who 
could as easily avert evil as send it, and whose love is no 
less than His power; and therefore resolves he could 
DLOt suffer, if it were not for the better. The parent is 
indulgent to his child ; were his love well imjMTOved, if 
he would not suffer his son to be let blood in pleurisy, 
while the physician knows he dies if he bleed not ? An 
ignorant peasant hath digged up a lump of precious ore ; 
do we not smile at him, if he be unwilling that the finer 
should put it into the fire? The press is prepared for 
the grapes and olives, and (as Austin well), neither of 
them wiU yield thar comfortable and wholewme jmce 
without a hard straining. Would not that fond Manichee 
make himself ridiculous, that should forbid to gatlier, 
much more to wxmg them ? Shortly, then, am I visited, 
with sickness, it is not for me, like a maai that is over- 
loaded with too heavy a burden, to make ill &ces ; but to 
stir up my Christian resolution, and to possess my soul 
m patience, as well knowing, that the vessel that would 
be fit for God's cupbpand ivtust be hammered with n^ajsy 
strokes ; the com for God's table must pass imder the 
sickle, the flail, the mill ; the spices for God's perfume 
must be bruised and beaten. — Bishop HaU. 



You are not patient unless you be content to Ulve. 
God haOi in^de snflferance to be tby work; and do Mt 
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impatiently long for evenings lest at night thou findest 
the reward of him that was weary of his work ; for he 
that is weary before his time is an unprofitable t>ervant^ 
and is either idle or disea8ed.--^<^0f7iy Tayiar. 



There is many a crisis in life when we need a 
faith like the martyrs' to suppott us. There are hours 
ia life like martyrdom, as full of bitter anguish^ as fdll of 
utter earthly desolation; in which, more than our sinews^ 
in which we feel as if our very heart-strings t^ere stretched 
$fki. lacerated on the rack of affliction j in which lifii 
itself loses its yalue^ and we ask to die; in whose dread 
struggle and agony life might drop firom us and not be 
minded. Oh I then must our cry, like that of Jesus, go 
up to the pitjdng heavens for help^ and nothing but the 
infinite and the Immortal can help us. Calculate, then, 
all the gains of earth, and they are trash ; all its pleasures^ 
and they are vanity ; all its hopes, and they are illuBions ; 
and then, when the world is sinking beneath tis> must we 
seek the everlasting arms to bear us up, to bear us up to 
lieaven. Thus was it with our great Example, and so 
vkViat it be with us. ' In him was life ;' the life of self- 
renunciation, the life of love, the life of q>iritual and 
all'Conquering faith : and that life is the light of men. 
Oh I blessed light ! come to our darkness ; for our soul 
is.dai'k, our way is dark, for want of thee; colne to our 
darkness, and turn it into day; and let it shine brighter 
and brighter, till it mingles Ttdth the light of the all- 
peifctot and everlasting AsLj^-^-Dewey. 
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Any affliction is doubly grieyous toj, him who is 
conscious that he has brought it upon himself. This is 
the very qfflictum of the affliction^ when we have nothing 
to reflect upon but our own sin and folly as the direct 
cause of it, — Fuller. 



Wonderful and beautiful it is to see how that 
desolate feelings which is one of the most common effects 
of great sorrow, brought on by our own infirmities, pre- 
pares the soul, whatever the cause of its alienation from 
its Maker, to come to God ; and how that serious and 
(in proportion to the nature of the affliction) that solemn 
mood which suffering generaUy causes, atones the heart 
with our Heavenly Father. Not seldom does it happen 
that the tempest, the earthquake, and the fire caused by 
our own misconduct, prepare us to hearken in submissive 
silence to the * still small voice * of Deity ! In this holy, 
humbled state of mind, we begin to realize the blessed- 
ness of resignation. Submission to the Divine will, at 
first forced upon us by the heavy hand of sorrow, 
graduaUy grows, under the fostering influence of prayer 
and scriptural meditation, into a Christ-like desire that 
God's will may be done. The flesh still whispers, ' (% 
God ! if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,' but 
the purified spirit serenely answers, ' Nevertheless, not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.' This state, in which all self- 
seeking and self-willedness is gradually being absorbed 
in one profound and truly Christian, earnest, heart-felt 
desire that our Heavenly Father's will may be done. 
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folly, wholly — ^is an intermediate condition between the 
first, * justification by faith,* when we turn towards God 
at the bidding of Christ by an effort of will, and our final 
'sanctification' by the complete union of our souls with 
God, in irrepressible affection and unclouded joy. It is 
a state in which, while the solemn and desolate feeling 
caused by affliction continues to influence us, we cherish 
no rebellion against God, no alienation from Him, but on 
the contrary, feel drawn towards him. The infinite 
yearnings of the immortal spirit for its glorious and 
lovely Creator are stirring within. The icy chains of 
worldliness and selfishness are broken, the clouds that 
obscured the Divine influence are drifting away, and the 
beams of the ' Sun of Righteousness* begin to warm the 
heart. Deep convictions respecting the love of God and 
the ingratitude of sin, the urgent claims of higher duties 
than had heretofore been recognized, the shortness of 
time, the awfulness of eternity, are at work in the inmost 
recesses of the soul — ^but as yet little outward sign of the 
blessed change is manifest; and its spiritual nature does 
not reflect back in the freshness and beauty of a renewed 
and holy, humble, cheerful, active, dutiful spirit, the 
smile of heaven which is beaming down upon it from the 
blue depths of infinite love. Yet this too will follow, if 
former worldly and sinful habits (whether of thought or 
deed) be steadily resisted; and, 'first the blade, then 
the ear^ then the foil com in the ear,' will gradually 
grow up, along with all sweet shrubs and flowers, bearing 
fruit and beauty to the glory of Gbd and the welfare of 
man. The new creation, the new birth of the soul, hath 
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taken place ; its r^eneratioh . goeth forward^ until it 
groweth up ' to the stature of a perfect man in Christ 
Jesus.' 

Then when affliction has done its needful work^ and 
'through much tribulation we have entered into the 
kingdom of God/ as its pressure is gradually removed, as 
happiness and peace again take possession of the hearty 
the love of our Heavenly Father becomes felt like an 
Infinite blessing filling our whole soul. We enter upon 
a very diflferent region firom any through which we had 
previously travelled, and though affliction will still some- 
times visit us on earth, yet how changed is its aspect and 
its power ! We have entered upon the realms of Love to 
God, and therein shall we pass through ' green pastures,' 
* beside the still waters, ' ' finding rest unto our souls/ 



^^*i^#^^ WW >^^^^N^<^^^^»^^^»^»^»^«^^^»^F^»<»^>^>^>^>^»*»^^^^^^^* 



DEATH. 

Death ia tbe veil which thosa who live caB life ; 
They aleep, and it ia lifted.^SHSLLRT. 

There is no Death ! what seemp ao ia .transition ; 

This life of mortal hreath 
Is but a suburb of the life ejlyslan. 

Whose portal we call Death.~LoNorBLLOW. 

It matters little at what hour o* the day 

The righteons fall asleep ; death cannot come 

To him untimely who is fit to die : 

The less of this cold world, the more of heaven ; 

The briefer life, the earlier immortality.— Milmav. 



Mnif^imfaA; w[ pxjfmt m hubs iff; mn tin t^^ nf mi( 

^fltt. 
Sst 01)1 mil xttam nq nml ftm t^ pmir of t^ graflt . 
Cfite t|t ^if isstdf ndi pti|^ fat xfjt hasB nst wlfii i^ ttnsif. 



Why do we thus bendoan oursQlves^ and rashly utter 
i^pinii^ words? 

Seems it so hard to tread the path "which all our 
&tbers have trodden before us ? 

All these haye paid their debt to natare> and sub* 
ambed to the uniTOrsal Uw. 

^esus himself, the bdoyed Son of God^ went not to 
his glorj but through the gates of death;. 
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And shall fond self-loTe flatter us to hope for an 
exemption from the sentence passed upon all by Him 
who made us ? 

Why should we fear deaths when the triumphant 
Saviour has disarmed him of his sting ? or why, having 
such a fore-runner, should we shrink from the dishonour 
of the grave ? 

He has sanctified the tomb into a paradise of rest : 
he has made the dark vale of death a passage to a better 
life: his hand has unlocked the gates of everlasting 
bliss. — Wasse. 



^^^^^t^^^*^*0^0^^^^0^^0*^^^»0^^*0*0*^^^*^^^^^^^^^ 



Men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark: 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with tales, 
so is the other. Certainly the contemplation of death, as 
the wages of sin, and passage to another world, is holy 
and religious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto 
nature, is weak. Yet in religious meditations there is 
sometimes a mixture of vanity and of superstition. Tou 
shall read in some of the friars' books of mortification, 
that a man should think with himself what the pain is, 
if he have*but his finger's end pressed or tortured; and 
thereby imagine what the pains of death are, when the 
whole bodyis corrupted and dissolvedj when many times 
death passeth with less pain than the torture of a limb ; 
for the most vital parts are not the quickest of sense. 
And by him that spake only as a philosopher and natural 
man, it was weU said, Pwnpa mortis magis terrei, quam 
tnort ipsa. Groans and convulsions, and a discoloured 
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fsLce, and friends weepings and blacks and obsequies^ and 

the like, show death terrible It is as natural 

to die, as to be bom ; and to a little infant, perhaps,' the 
one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest 
pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood, who, 
for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and, therefore, a 
mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good, doth 
avert the dolors of death; but above all, believe it, the 
sweetest canticle is Nunc dimiUis, when a man hath ob- 
tained worthy ends and expectations. — Lord Beacon, 



*M»^^*»^>*»»fc^>^»<^#»#»<»<^#^i**»PM»^»*»*^»^>^i»<^»MMM»^^^^^^^^ 



Where death expects us we know not; let us 
expect death everywhere. The thought of death is the 
thought of freedoms He who has learned to die, is no 
longer a slave ; there is no evil iu the world to him who 
regards the loss of life as none. To know how to die, is 
to be free from all unworthy servitude. — Montaigne. 



^^^*^*^*^^^^*^>^*^^^^^^^^^t^^^^0^f^>^0^^^^^0^l^0^f^f^0^ 



But it is a melancholy thing to find our glass almost 
run out, with only a few gleaning sands collected in the 
bottom point, for we have been used to consider time as 
our most precious treasure, the necessary basis to support 
all our other possessions; we have always pleased our- 
selves with the thoughts of having a plentiful stock before 
us, which makes us dejected when that pleasure is wrested 
^way, by seeing it shrunk to an alarming smallness, how 
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much soever we have been too Trastefiil -whole not per- 
ceiving it sensibly decay. 

We have indeed a small allowance of it dealt us here^ 
and mnch we have to do with it, therefore prudence 
should incline us to husband it well, that We may lose 
none of those uses and innocent amusements for which it 
wa& given us : yet if we have inured our desires to han^ 
loose upon their objects, if we hare learned a cailm in- 
dustry, void of anxiety c* eagerness in the prodectttidto 
of our schemes and pleasured, we shdl feel no shock on 
seeing our career cut short, nor further space remaining 
to pursue them. For though the time for them be over, 
yet time itself is not exhausted, having the boundless 
ocean of eternity from whence to replenish his glass, 
larger than aQ the sands of the Atlantic!, the Pacific, and 
every other sea tosfether. Since then we have such an 
immense estate of Le, we need not grudge the expeiise 
of fifty or three-score years irrecoverably gone fi'om: us; 
for this trifling diminution no more leaves us the poorer, 
than a man of ten thousand pounds a year would be* 
poorer for having dropped sixpence. Whoever bears 
this reflection in mind, wiU not wish to recaU the years 
that have fepsed over him, nor be so aj)t as many people 
are to comphdn of seeing the rising generation grotr ttp 
to shove them out of the worM ; the great boys at ischool 
do not make this complaint, because 'KtiSe ones are dsdly 
coming in to shove them out of their places; Hot do 
travellers, when, on setting out again sifter having bslited 
at an itin, they see oliher company coming in to tdke the 
commo^us rbmn and refreshments wHcb they mxi^ 
now resign.'^ Tucker. 
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I KNOW no priyilege so great as that of dying; but 
it is a privil^e to those in whom eyil is more and more 
aubdned^ and who go more and nu»re beyond themselyes. 



^^^tfk^«WMM«^44M«^<%tf«««'«tf«'«M^N^*«M*9h^^^^MV^^VW^ 



OxJB good or evil estate after death dependeth most 
upon the quality of our lives. Yet somewhat there ii 
why a virtuous mind should rather wish to depart this 
world with a kind of treatable dissolutioiii^ than to be 
suddenly cut off in a moment; rather to be taken than 
snatched away from the face of the earth. Death is that 
which all men suffer, but not all men with one mind, 
neither all men in one manner. For being of necessity 
a thing common, it is, through the manifold persuasions, 
dispositions, and occasions of men, with equal desert both 
of praise a^id dispraise, shunned by some, by others de^ 
sired. So that, absolutely^ we cannot discommend ; we 
cannot absolutely approve either willingness to live, or 
forwardness to i^B.-^Hooker. 



^P^^^I^^^^^rf^^^^^^lMMM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^i^l^iMM^PM^i*^***^^^****^***** 



To be content with death may be better than to 
desire it: a miserable life "mx^ msdse us wish for death, 
a virtuous one to rest in it: which is the advantage of 
those resolved Christiansiy id)o, looking on death, not 
only as on the sting, but the period and end of sin, the 
horizon and isthmus of this world and st better, and the 
death of this world but as a nativity of another, do con- 
tentedly submit unto the common necessity, and envy 
not Enoch or Elias. — Sir Ihomas Browne. 
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He that lives well, cannot choose bat die well : for 
if he die suddenly, yet he dies not unpreparedly; if by 
leisure, the consciousness of his well-led life makes his 
death more comfortable. But it is seldom seen, that he 
which liveth ill dieth well: for the conscience of his 
former evil, his present pain, and the expectation and 
fear of greater, so take up his heart, that he cannot see 
God. And now it is just with Grod, not to be sought 
or not to be found, because He sought to him in his 
life-time and was repulsed. Wherefore as there are 
usually two main cares of good men — to live well and die 
well, I will have but this one — ^to live well. — Bishcp HaU. 



^^kArf^A^«^l^«^k^^%^%^^Mtf^^^i«^'^^^^4«^k«^rf^<«^«^««^>^^^k^«« 



It was a sad speech of a dying king, Nondum coepi 
vtvere jam cogor vivendi finem facere — I must now die 
before I begin to live. It is the sad condition of many 
a dying man, that their work is to do when their hour 
is come ; when the enemy is at the gate, their weapons 
are to look for ; when the bridegroom is come, their oil 
is to buy ; the pursuer of blood is upon them, and the 
city of refuge not so much as thought of by them : in a 
word, the seven years of plenty are wasted, and no pro- 
vision for the years of famine ; time is spent, and nothing 
laid up for eternity. I will, therefore, now finish every 
work I have to do, that to die may be the last work I 
have to finish. — Lucas. 
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The last source of terror upon quitting this mortal 
stage^ is that of an after reckoning; and this I can ofier no 
solid arguments to remove^ where there is just cause to 

apprehend it will terminate in our disfavour 

The stage of being we are next to enter upon> may have 
a duration exceeding our powers of arithmetic, which 
makes it an eternity to us, and we are taught to look 
upon it as such by the best authorities : if there be a 
third life still beyond, we know of nothing to be done 
here for affecting our condition therein ; so our most im- 
portant and whole concern lies with that immediately 
succeeding the present. And the only way to remove 
our apprehensions upon this article, is by a rational piety, 
and sound sentiments concemlag our relation to God 
and our fellow-creatures, exemplified in the practice of 
good works to remove the causes of them ; for though 
faith, or an habitual right disposition of mind be the 
saving principle, yet the man who pretends to have faith 
but never shows it in his actions, deceives himself, and 
the truth is not in him. 

Nevertheless, as there are misapprehensions con- 
cerning the saving faith which sometimes occasion very 
terrifying scruples, I shall offer my idea of it, which, 
whoever pleases may examine in time of health, making 
such alterations and amendments therein as he shall find 
reasonable, and store in mind for hiiA use in time of triaL 
This faith then I apprehend to consist in sound sentiments 
of the Divine Attributes, a firm persuasion and trust in 
the goodness of God, an habitual bent of inind to refer 

L 
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all things to His glory manifested in the happiness of His 
creatures^ or a hearty disposition to give the greater good 
a preference before private interest, appetite, and passion, 
styled in Scripture language, coming to the Father; to- 
gether with such other points of belief as stand so 
connected with the former, that it cannot be attained nor 
act vigorously without them; called in the same language, 
passing through the Son. As for many particulars more 
strongly sticUed for in the Christian world, they seem 
to me no parts of the thing we are describing; but 
whoever believes the word of Christ to be the word of 
God, and that by careftdly exercising his rea8on[]there- 
upon, he shall find a sure direction for bringing him to 
the Father, needs no further belief, unless such [as will 
strengthen and keep him firm in this. — Tucker. 



Oh, Death ! dark hour to hopeless unbelief I hour 
to which, in that creed of despair, no hour shall succeed! 
being's last hour ! to whose appalling darkness, even the 
shadows of an avenging retribution were brightness and 
relief. Death! what art thou to the Christian's assurance? 
great hour of answer to life's prayer ; great hour that 
shall break asunder the bond of life's mystery; hour of 
release from life's burden; hour of reunion with tike 
loved and lost; what mighty hopes hasten to their fulfil- 
ment in thee ! what longings, what aspirations, breaflLed 
in the still night beneath the silent stars; what dread 
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emotions of curiosity; what deep meditations of joy; 
what hallowed imaginings of never-exi)erienced purity 
and bliss ; what possibilities, shadowing forth unspeakable 
realities to the soul, all verge to their consummation in 
thee ! Oh, death ! the Christian's death ! what art thou, 
but the gate of life, the portal of heaven, the threshold 
of eternity ! — Dewey, 
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A FUTUBE STATE- 

MThere sin is, hell is.— 'Lbssivo. 

Wherefore htims 
In mortal bosoms this unqnenched hope 
That breathes from day to day diviner things. 
And mocks possession?— Akbksidb. 

Onr earthly vision is hut dark and dim, 
There shall we see in the pore light of Him 
Who is all brightness ;— «very mist disperse 
That mantles now the gloomy oniverse ; 
All perils past, all tears, all terrors o'er, 
And donbt, distress, and hope delude no more.— BowBixa. 
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My view of life is such, that if it were not for my 
faith and hope, I should care little what became of it. 
Let it be longer or shorter, it wovUd but little matter, if 
all was to end when life ended ; if all my hopes, and 
aspirations, and cherished joys were to be buried with 
me for ever in the tomb. Oh ! that life of insect cares 
and pursuits, and of insect brevity ! the mind that God 
has given me could only cast a sad and despairing look 
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upon it, and then dismiss it, as not worthy a Airther 
thought. But no such sad and shocking incongruity is 
there, thanks be to God, in the well-ordered course of 
our being. The harmonies that are all around us, in 
all animal, in all vegetable Ufe, in light and shade, in 
mountain and valley, in ocean and stream, in the linked 
train of the seasons, in the moving and dread array of 
all the heavenly hosts of worlds, the harmonies of uni- 
versal nature, but above all the teachings of the Gospel, 
assure us that no such shocking incongruity and disorder 
are bound up in the frame of our nature. 

No ,• it is true : that which we so much need to 
support us is true : Ood doth look doton upon our humble 
pathy with the eye of paternal wisdom and love; this 
universe is fuU of spiritual influences to help t^s in the 
great conflict of life; there is a world beyond, in which 
we may assuredly trust The heart full of weighty in- 
terests and cares, of swelling hopes and aspirations, of 
thoughts too big for utterance, is not given us merely 
that we may bear it to the grave, and bury it there. 
From that sleeping dust shall rise the freed spirit to 
endless life. Thanks — ^let us again say, and for ever 
say — thanks ^be to God who giveth us this victory of an 
assured hope, through our Lord Jesus Christ. — Dewey, 
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God gives us a great argument to prove the resur- 
rection, since to His saints and servants He assigns sorrow 
for their present portion. Sorrow cannot b« the reward 
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of virtue : it may be its instniment and handmaid^ but not 
its reward ; and therefore it may be intermedial to some 
great purpose ; but they must look for their portion in 
the other life, for if in this life only we had hope, then 
we were of all men the most miserable. — Jeremy Taylor. 



Every man's future state, whether of reward or 
punishment, depends upon his tenor of behaviour in 
life, and the provision of causes influencing him to hold 
it. He cannot indeed foresee the issue with absolute 
certainty, because he cannot certainly know what trials 
he may be put to, nor examine all the recesses of his 
own heart, to see precisely what degrees of strength or 
weakness lie latent there ; yet, so far as he can discern 
these, he may rise to a proportionable degree of assurance; 
and for what imcertainties remain, he may know that a 
constant appKcation of his judgment, and vigUance, and 
industry, will diminish the hazard and add to his security. 
And what better could he augurate, or more effectual 
could he do, supposing God himself did not know what 
would become of him, or had made no appointment 
concerning him ?— Tucker. 



Sin is the chief of evils. May I not say, that nothing 
else deserves the name ? No other evil will follow us be- 
yond the grave. Poverty, disease, the world's scorn, the 
pain of bereaved affection — these cease at the grave. The 
purified spirit lays down there every burden. One, and 
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only one evil can be carried from this world to the n^xt, 
and that is, the evil within us, moral evil, guilt, crime, 
ungoverned passion, the depraved mind, the memory of 
a wasted or ill-spent life, the character which has grown 
up under neglect of God's voice in the soul and in his 
woi;d. This, this will go with us, to stamp itself on our 
future frames, to darken our future being, to separate us 
by an impassable gulf &om our Creator, and from pure and 
happy beings, to be as a consuming fire and an undying 
worm. 

The Scriptures, in great wisdom, say nothing of 
happiness reserved for the guilty, after they shall have 
borne the penalty of their sins. If that happiness be in- 
tended for them, I should say that the present life is not 
the proper time for revealing it. Nothing decisively clear 
seems to me to be laid down in the Scriptures upon this 
subject. A solemn darkness hangs over the prii^n-house 
of the condemned. One thing alone is certain ; that we 
shall suffer greatly hereafter, if we live here in neglect of 
God's known will, his providential aid, his revelation 
by Christ. In what way we shall suffer, or to what 
duration and extent, the Scriptures, it seems to me^ have 
not precisely defined, and we need not to know : it is 
enough to have the impression that a great woe hangs 
over guilt, and that we can gain nothing, but may lose 
every thing, by persevering traiisgression. It is true, as 
many assert, that the word ^ everlasting,' when applied to 
punishment, does not necessarily mean without end, and 
that it is of);en applied to denote limited duration ; but 
still, that there will be a limit to future punishment, that 
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it will operate to reform us, the Scriptures nowhere 
declare. God's mercy, if it shall be extended to the im- 
penitent, is not yet revealed. The future is filled with 
awful gloom to those who are now living without God, 
and it is but kindness towards them to encourage no 
delusive hope. Such a hope forms no part of my 
message, for, in my view, it makes no part of revelation. 
The Scriptures show us the wicked banished into dark- 
ness. In that exile it leaves them. That darkness hides 
them from our sight. If mercy is to be extended, it is 
mercy to be revealed hereafter. It is not to be taken 
into our account now, in estimating the consequences of 
sin. — Channing, 



Purity and holiness does not only fit us for heaven, 
so that without it we can have no entrance or admittance 
there, but it also fits us, that if it were possible for us to 
enter heaven void of it, heaven would be no place of 
happiness to us in that condition, but a place of terrible 
torment and vexation. As, for instance, it is impossible 
for a beggar in his rags to be admitted to the society and 
converse of princes and noblemen ; but in case that he 
were, yet his beggarly condition would never suffer him 
to enjoy himself in that company in which he could be 
nothing but a mock and a derision. In like manner, 
heaven bears no suitableness to an impure, unsanctrfied 
person. For a sinful heart must have sinfrd delights and 
sinful company; and where it meets not with such in the 
very midst of comforts, it finds a solitude and a dissatifi- 
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faction. The business we shall be put to in heaven is^ 
for ever to praise and admire the great God for the 
infinite beauty of His holiness and the glorious perfections 
of His nature ; but this surely is an employment no ways 
either fitted for or desirable to a sinner. It is indeed a 
blessed thing to see God, but it is only so to the pure in 
heart ; for to the wicked and impure, the vision of God 
himself could not be beatific. Those that are citizens 
of the New Jerusalem, must have the clothing and garb 
of such citizens, even the long white robes of a pure 
unspotted righteousness. In a word, no hope can give 
us a title to heaven, but such an one as gives us a fitness 
for it. — South, 
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Love to the Lord and love towards our neighbour 
constitute heaven ; and so does faith, as far as it hath life 
from those loves : and forasmuch as each of those loves 
and the faith thence derived are from the Lord, it is evi- 
dent from hence that the Lord constitutes heaven. 

Heaven is with every one according to his reception 
of love and faith from the Lord ; and they who receive 
heaven from the Lord whilst they live in th# world, come 
into heaven after death. — Swedenhorg, 



Where the soid hath the full measure and the 
complement of happiness, where the boundless appetite 
of that spirit remains completely satisfied^ that it can 
neither desire addition or alteration^ that I think is truly 
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heaven ; and this can only be in the enjoyment of that 
Essence^ whose infinite goodness is able to terminate the 
desires of itself^ and these unsatiable wishes of ours: 
wherever God will thus manifest himself^ there is heaven, 
though within the circle of this sensible world. Thus, 
the soul of man may be in heaven anywhere, even within 
the limits of his own proper body, and when it ceaseth 
to live in the body, it may remain in its own soul, that 
is, in its Creator. 

I have so fixed my thoughts on heaven, that I have 
almost forgot the idea of hell, and am afiraid rather to 
lose the joys of the one, than endure the misery of the 
other; to be deprived of them is a perfect hell, and 
needs, methinks, no addition to complete our afflictions. 
— Sir Thomas Browne. 
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This rest [the Saints'] containeth, as the principal 
part, our nearest fruition of God, the chiefest good. 
And here, reader, wonder not if I be at a loss, and if my 
apprehensions receive but little of that which is in my 
expressions. If, to the beloved disciple that durst speak 
and inqidre tnto Christ's secrets^ and was fiUed with his 
revelations, and saw the New Jerusalem in her glory, 
and had seen Christ, Moses, and Elias in part of theirs ; 
if it did not appear to him what it shall be, but only in 
general, that when Christ appears we shall be like him, 
no wonder if I know little» When I know so little of 
God, I cannot, know inuch what it is to enjoy him. 
When it is so little I know of my o'wtL sonl^ either its 
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quiddity or quality, while it is here in this tabernacle, how 
little must I needs know of the infinite Majesty, or the 
state of the soul when it is adyanced to that enjoyment ! 
If I know so little of spirits and spirituals, how litde of 
the Father of spirits ! Nay, if I never saw that creature 
which contains not something unsearchable, nor the worm 
so small, which affordeth not matter for questions to 
puzzle the greatest philosopher 1 ever met with; no 
wonder then if mine eyes fail when I would look at God, 
my tongue fail me in speaking of Him, and my heart in 
conceiving. As long as the Athenian superscription doth 
too well suit with my sacrifices, ' To the unknown God,' 
and while I cannot contain the smallest rivulet, it is 
little I can contain of this immense ocean. We shall 
never be capable of clearly knowing, till we are capable 
of fully enjoying, nay, nor till we do actually enjoy him. 
What strange conceivings hath a man born bUnd, of the 
sun and its light ; or a man born deaf, of the nature of 
sounds and music ! so do we yet want that sense by which 
God must be clearly known. I stand and look upon a 
heap of ants, and see them all, with one view, very busy 
to little purpose. They know not me, my being, nature 
or thoughts, though I am their fellow-cre'kture ; how 
little then must we know of the great Creator, though 
He, with one view, continually beholds us all. Yet a 
knowledge we have, though imperfect and such as must 
be done away. A glimpse the saints behold, though but 
in a glass, which makes us capable of some poor, general, 
dark apprehensions of what we shall behold in glory. 
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To millions^ heaven seems to be for the soul what 
the grave is for the body — a place of mere repose. If 
something more than this^ an elysium for indolence^ a 
kind of region of complacent idealism, where the faithful 
and elect are to enjoy ecstacies and prayer, musings and 
melodies, which the coarse struggles of earth forbade, in 
which the cares of the world left no time to engage ; the 
clear skies and still waters of paradise, the golden harps, 
the incense, and the music of angels, to relieve from 
weariness, strife, and pain, toil-worn and time-worn 
spirits. Nor is such view of heaven ungrateful, tried as 
we are here with sin, and tired as we are with labour ; 
but this must not exhaust our thoughts of future bliss. 
Our highest happiness, even in heaven, must consist in 
highest action : no other happiness can exist for a moral 
and intellectual being than that which calls his faculties 
into energy, and supplies both with materials and objects 
on which to engage them. Our ideas in general of 
heaven are too much those of negation or contrast. We 
are here in sojourn, we think only of home there ; we 
are here in conflict, we think only of peace there ; we 
are here in labour, and there we only picture our rest ; 
we forget tfiat all these are worth nothing but as means 
to higher purposes, unsuitable as final conditions to 
creatures, who bear within them the life that is hence- 
forth to go on with that of the all-creative God. — CHles. 
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This seems to be no inconsiderable ingredient and 
enhancement of the happiness of heaven^ that the holiness 
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of good men (which is the similitude of God) is nerer at 
a standi nor at its full growth and period ; but that the 
glorified saints^ (yea^ and the blessed angels too) may be 
continually growing and improving, and they themselves 
still become better and happier to all eternity. And this, 
in my apprehension, is no undervaluing the happiness of 
heaven, that it is not so perfect at first, as it shall be 
afterwards ; because it is granted on all hands, that the 
happiness of those good souls who are already in bliss, 
shall be more perfect and complete at the resurrection. 
And why may it not then be continually increasing, and 
be augmented still more and more, without any stint 
or final period of its perfection ? In this world, we are 
apt to faint in a long course of goodness, and to be weary 
of well-doing. But, in the other state, when men shall 
be strongly biassed to goodness, and have nothing to pull 
them back, it will then be so far from being a trouble, 
that, methinks, it should be a mighty pleasure to the 
blessed, to find that there is no end of their doing good, 
and becoming better. For, if conformity to God be the 
gi'ound and foundation of all happiness, then our blessed- 
ness will advance proportionably, as we grow more and 
more like to Him. This, I confess, were a dismal con- 
sideration, to think that in heaven we should be liable to 
relapse, to go backward, or fall from that holy and happy 
state. But this is a comfortable consideration, that our 
holiness and happiness shall never be at a stand ; that it 
is secure so far as it goes, and that we cannot lose what 
we have once attained, as we may do in this world. This, 
methinks^ should be a trouble to no man, that as good 
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and happy as he is at the first, he shall still be better and 
better, more and more happy without end. — TiUoUon. 
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Through God's grace we hope for another life; 
but that life, we believe, will in some respects, be one with 
this. Our deep sympathies with the great human family, 
will, we believe, survive the grave. We shall then 
rejoice in the interpretation of the dark mysteries of the 
present state, of the woes and oppressions now so rife on 
earth. May it not be hoped, that instead of our present 
poor and broken labours, we shall then render services to 
our brethren, worthy of that nobler life ! But the future 
will reveal its own secrets. It is enough to know that 
this human world, of which we form a portion, lives, 
suffers, and is moving. onwards, under the eye and care 
of the Infinite Father. Before His pure. Omnipotent 
goodness, aU oppressions must fall; and under His 
reign, our. highest aspirations, prayers, and hopes for 
suffering humanity, must, sooner or later, receive an 
accomplishment beyond the power of prophecy to utter, 
or of thought to comprehend. — Charming. 



THE END. 
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